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READING FOR CULTURE. 





BY F. A. S. 





BEG that no one will deem my 
remark impertinent, or rash, or 
intended as a reflection on the 
many excellent text-books used in 
our schools, when I say that there 
are a great many things worth 
knowing that they do not contain. Per- 
haps this ought not to be so. It would 
be a fine thing if the sum of valuable hu- 
man knowledge could be squeezed into 
the covers of a few duodecimos; but I 
fear this will not be accomplished in our 
generation. You remember the story 
of the Eastern Monarch, who inherited, 
with other wealth, an immense library. 
So occupied was he with his amuse- 
ments, that he had no time to spend 
amid its attractions. All the scholars 
of the realm were set at work to con- 





dense its contents to some more reason- 
able compass ; but with advancing years 
cares increased, and each successive 
condensation found his Highness less 
able to give the time still required for 
its perusal. The final reduction of all 
the hoarded mass of erudition to a sin- 
gle sentence found its possessor a feeble 
old man stretched on his death-bed. No 
matter what the sentence was: it was 
too late for its refined wisdom to be of 
any use to him. Such I presume would 
still be the result of waiting until learn- 
ing could be concentrated into small 
packages. This may do very well for 
milk, and extract of beef, and other 
articles adapted to the sustenance of the 
body, much sought after by military men 
and arctic explorers. But Dr. Kane 
never laid in a cargo of science as he 
did of pemmican. 
What a pity! 

Let us comfort ourselves with the re- 
flection that learning thus obtained 
would be of mighty little use to us after 

One of my old professors, of whom 
I had requested an autograph, inscribed 
over his signature this remark: ‘* Pro- 
cess is everything, result nothing.” 
Perhaps not strictly true this, of all the 


It can’t be done. 








Sainte affairs of life. Probably to my 
lady before her mirror the result is of 
more consequence than the process. At 
any rate, the result is all the public is 
permitted to know; and the process— 
ah! let us not seek to withdraw the veil 
from rites so awful and mysterious. If 
itis of value, its value must be limited 
to the sacred precincts where it is carried 
on. (N. B. Except in the case of the 
young ladies I saw powdering their 
faces in the public parlor, at the Plant- 
ers’ House, last month.) 

There are other things which will 
readily occur to the dear reader, respecte 
ing which this aphorism does not apply ; 
but coming from a hoary instructor, to 
a youth just balancing on the outer edge 
of his teens, you see it had a meaning, 
and an important one: one which the 
contrivers of royal roads to learning are 
apt to overlook. In study, the value of 
the process is so infinitely beyond that 
of any result, so far as the mind of the 
student is concerned, that it’ may be 
said, in comparison, to be ‘* everything.” 
Paradoxical, it is true, for in fact it is 
only by results that we can measure the 
value of any process. But we have 
made a great step when we look to ulti- 
mate results, and cease to estimate these 
values by the few isolated truths which 
the process, as its primary object, has 
enabled us to acquire. It is only thus 
that we can fully know what we have 
accomplished: and comparing in this 
way the value of what we know of any 
particular branch of study, with the 
value of the culture and discipline that 
have come to us through its pursuit, we 
will probably discover two things: first, 
that we can better dispense with the 
knowledge than with the discipline ; 
and, second, that the value of the 
knowledge is in proportion to the 
amount of discipline we have gained in 
acquiring it. The ‘‘ process” has been 
** everything.” 

Now I want to say to teachers, that 
if the process is worth so much it is 
worth keeping up. Your little bits of 


knowledge of geography, or arithmetic, 
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or orthography, which make you, in the 
opinion of some school officer, compe- 
tent to instruct little ones in these pri- 
mary branches, are very insignificant 
compared with the sum of knowledge 
attainable by the most ordinary effort. 
Nor are they worth much to you as aids 
in teaching a lot of boys and girls who 
are pinned down to the text-books, and 
whom, therefore, if your capacity is up 
to average, you could as well instruct 
without any previous knowledge of the 
science. To be a live and effective 
teacher, you must be a live student: al- 
ways in pursuit of knowledge, never 
counting yourself to have attained it. If 
you dare to put yourself in the van:of 
ever so little a company, in the war with 
ignorance, it must be with your own 
armor bright, your own sword keen, 
and all your own powers and faculties 
in the most perfect play. In that melee 
there is no place for sluggards. 
Text-books are good—they are indis- 
pensable ; but the most effective teacher, 
after all, is he who can at times lift the 
pupil out of their trammels. Human 
minds can not be moulded, like bullets, 
all of one pattern; and this is what 
close adherence to the text-book seems 
to undertake. But he who upon his 
own extensive observation, his wide 
range of reading, his broad personal 
culture, can always draw for illustration 
of facts in the book, for enforcement of 
precepts in the book, or who can lead 
his pupils to aspire toward a degree of 
cultivation and scholarship which the 
book never suggests, who from his 
knowledge of human nature can detect 
the distinctive needs of each pupil and 
adapt his precepts and _ illustrations 
thereto, and thus impart life and enthu- 
siasm to all; whocan stimulate them to 
the highest effort, and at the same time 
direct their exertions to the best ends— 
he is the best teacher, although he may 
know little enough about text-books. 
Some youth from college, newly dubbed 
A. B., and with a sheepskin in his 
pocket which he is just able to trans- 
late, or some girl, freshly crammed at a 
normal school, may leave him com- 
pletely in the background in an exam- 
ination upon the technicalities of geog- 
raphy and grammar; but in the long 
run, in what is the crucial test of a 
teacher, namely, the sort of men and 
women he makes of his pupils, it will 
be found that common sense, observant 





habits, and culture, will win the field, 
in spite of unfamiliarity with the tech- 
nical details of which school books are 
made up. Such a man as I describe 
masters these details without effort when 
occasion requires: or, at times, better 
than the book-maker, discerns their 
worthlessness or ill-adaptation to his 
pupil, and supplements them out of his 
own resources. _How much better this 
than to have swallowed the text-books, 
faults and all, indiscriminately, as a 
preparation and qualification for cram- 
ming the same intellectual provender, 
undiluted and unrefined, down the 
throats of another generation. 

It is not in every man or woman to 
be such a teacher; but every one owes 
it to himself to do all he can to add to 
his own efficiency. Opportunities for 
extensive observation do not come to 
all: some get a range but little wider 
than their own school-rooms. But even 
that, wisely used, goes far in the forma- 
tion of an observant habit, which is the 
thing to be attained after all, and may 
do as much for its possessor as wider 
fields do for many. 

But all can read: and diligent read- 
ing will compensate for the want of 
many other facilities. Not novels, not 
The Ledger, not even the daily papers, 
though all of these afford a light kind 
of pabulum, which may be partaken of 
in moderation after a meal of solid 
meat. Good substantial reading for 
culture is another thing. Take the 
work of some standard author, whether 
in History, Philosophy, the Drama, or 
anything else, and read it till you mas- 
ter it. When you have mastered it, if 
you do not know all your author did on 
that particular theme, you do know 
what, with his more extended informa- 
tion, he thought worth telling ; and now 
you are ready to tackle something else. 

If you have not tried it, you have no 
idea how rapidly and substantially you 
will build yourself up: how vastly you 
add to your mental resources. A sin- 
gle play of Shakespeare, a single chap- 
ter of Guizot, a single lecture or essay 
of Ruskin, once thoroughly incorpor- 
ated with your stock of material, has 
not enlarged your possessions only, but 
your capacity. It is seed planted, or, 
rather, a tree transplanted, and if you 
only give it a decent chance it will 
grow,and ramify, and clothe itself in 
beauty, and bring forth increasing fruit, 





even if you deliberately add nothing 
to it. 

But this must be thorough reading— 
no half-way work. Leave no thought 
uncompassed : know what your author 
means to assert, and demand ‘** Why?” 
Admit nothing past the portals of your 
mind unchallenged. Truth must justify 
itself. 

Supplement this kind of .laboriots 
reading with a lighter kind, selected 
from standard fiction and poetry; but 
even here maintain your guz vive. No 
tolerable fiction but has theories or ideas 
at its back which you are called on to 
accept or reject. You may fairly test 
the training you derive from your other 
reading by the impression this kind 
makes upon you. 

Still another sort of reading, indis- 
pensable to a man of any pretensions to 
culture, and the thoughtful pursuit of 
which conduces greatly thereto, is the 
current periodical literature of the day. 
Not so much the news, nor the contents 
of the local columns of newspapers, 
though one must keep up with them in 
a way; not even the Congressional de- 
bates, though for aspiring orators the 
most exquisite examples of style to be 
avoided are found here. But besides 
knowing what the world has done and 
thought, you need to know what it is 
now doing or proposing. The issues 
of our weekly and monthly press, and 
our daily, in some few instances, contain 
many a thoughtful, well-digested dis- 
cussion on the ‘living topics of art, lit- 
erature, politics, and social economy, 
which deserve careful perusal. No 
teacher, especially, can afford to fall be- 
hind, and be classed among the fogies, 
through inattention to this class of read- 
ing and thought. Out of the slenderest 
means, some provision should be made 
for this, which—to some a luxury—he 
should consider a need of his life. 

This is not the place to make sugges- 
tions, which might seem invidious. 
The book and magazine notices in this 
journal are no unfair guide to a selection 
of such reading of this character as 
is best adapted to each one’s tastes and 
desires. 

Neither do I propose marking out a 
course of reading for any one.’ This 
has been well done by others; but, in- - 
deed, no one can prescribe a course 
which it will be possible for teachers in 
country schools and small towns to fol- 
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low. They must read what they can 
get, and each must mark out his own 
course in view of his opportunities. If 
you can get the use of a public library, 
get it by all means. If not, and any of 
your neighbors have private collections, 
by hook or crook get the run of them. 
In the absence of these, find out every 
man in the township who has a dozen 
books, and read them. Read some- 
thing, anyhow. Saw wood, or scrub 
floors, if need be, and take a magazine 
or two. The harder they are to pro- 
cure the more you will value them, and 
the more good they will do you. 

Reading is said to "make “a full 
man.” Do yours so that your fullness 
may not be that of a stagnant pool, 
whose placid surface reflects whatever 
casts an image upon. it, but reveals 
nothing of its own depths; but of a liv- 
ing spring, the sources of which are 
never dry, and which pours forth its 
flood, not for itself, but to water and 
bless others. 

It is in the daily routine of your 
duties, in imparting to others from the 
resources of your own mind, by investi- 
gation, by precept, by illustration, that 
your reading reveals its value to you. 
You are always in the ring. You must 
be always in training. Mind and mus- 
cle follow the same rules. In your 
school-room you find your training 
ground, where your substantial aliment 
becomes transformed 
brawn and sinew. Omit either the diet 
or the discipline, and your training is a 
failure. Both together, persistently, 
earnestly followed out, will build you 
up into a symmetrical manhood. 





a 


SEcrEts oF Heattu.—First, keep 


warm. Second, eat regularly and slow- 
ly. Third, maintain regular bodily 
habits. Fourth, take early and light 
suppers. Fifth, keep a clean skin. 
Sixth, keep cheerful and respectable 
company. Seventh, get plenty of sleep 
at night. Eighth, keep out of debt. 
Ninth, don’t set your mind on things 
you don’t need. Tenth, mind your own 
business. Eleventh, don’t set up to be 
a sharp of any kind. Twelfth, subdue 
curiosity. Thirteenth, avoid drugs, and 


PAY UP FOR YOUR NEWSPAPER. 
———_e+ o—____ 
He is worthy of honor who willeth 


the good of every man, and he is much 
unworthy thereof who seeketh his own 
profit and oppresseth others. 


into vigorous - 





Who Patronize the Public Schools? 


BY WM. T. HARRIS. 


HE question, who patronize the 

public schools? has become 
important in proportion as the 
system has made inroads upon 
Schools established on other 
bases. The friends of secular 
private schools claim that the public 
schools are established for the poor peo- 
ple not able to pay tuition, and that the 
wealthy class do not patronize them. 
The friends of parochial schools, on the 
other hand, claim that the poorest class 
of children are not provided for by our 
system — that, in short, the necessity 
rests upon them not only to build and 
support orphan asylums, almshouses, 
hospitals, insane retreats, etc., but also 
parochial schools. On this basis they 
would claim a division of the school 
fund. That the next step would be the 
support of the churches direct, by taxa- 
tion, is evident from the nature of the 
arguments used by them in discussing 
the school question. In fact, for the 
reason that schools under the control 
of the church are taught wholly, or in 
part, by the clergy, such a division of 
the school fund as is proposed is already 
an appropriation for the Church, and is 
thus opposed in spirit to the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and to similar articles in all the 
State constitutions. 

It is a mistake, on the part of a cer- 
tain pofttion of the community, that 
they wish to thrust upon the public 
schools the responsibility of the entire 
education of the child. When told 
that the State declines to take charge 
of the religious education of its school 
children, they allege the inseparableness 
of secular and religious education, and 
demand that the State shall proceed to 
surrender to them the secular part of 
the education, in order that they may 
unite with it the religious part in such 
proportion as they approve. If the les- 
son of history has taught us anything, 
it is that the separation of Church and 
State is the safeguard of individual lib- 
Freedom for all to follow the 
dictates of conscience is the corner- 
stone of republican institutions. These 
institutions can never flourish except 
upon the conviction that the secular 
itself is of vital importance, and that it 
embodies enough that is rational to per- 


IR 
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mit its organization as a separate inde- 
pendent whole. Since this conviction 
has begun to grow — and its beginning 
dates back in the thirteenth century — it 
has been found that every instance of 
union of Church and State tended to 
the corruption of the former and the 
weakening of the latter. For these 
reasons it has been a settled principle 
in this country to separate secular and 
religious instruction far more than is 
done in Europe, and this principle has 
prevailed to such an extent as almost to 
secularize even our parochial schools. 

However honest men may differ on 
the question of the desirability of the 
union of the Church and State, it is 
certain that the public school system 
has been regulated with a sincere desire 
to respect the feelings and wishes of all. 
The hours of instruction are limited to 
five and a half per day for five days in 
the week, thus leaving the greater por- 
tion of every day, besides two days en- 
tire each week, for other duties. Since 
it is the practice, even in parochial 
schools, to give a separate hour for re- 
ligious instruction, and not to mix it up 
with all the other branches taught, it is 
clear that lessons given in religion out- 
side the regular school hours, are not, 
in fact, sundered very much more from 
other lessons, than those given within 
the school hours of parochial schools, 
which hold sessions seven or eight hours 
in length, for the purpose of obtaining 
the necessary time for both kinds of in- 
struction. Any one acquainted with 
the workings of schools in general will 
know that such lessons cannot be so 
effectual when brought into the regular 
school course. This will readily appear 
upon consideration. In the first place, 
the pupil gets physically and mentally 
exhausted by the confinement of such 
long school sessions. If the session is not 
lengthened, but the time for religious in- 
struction taken direct out of the time for 
the secular recitations, then, of course, 
the pupil makes slower progress in the 
latter. Moreover, the religious teacher 
is liable to neglect what comes in an 
extensive routine, and will not concen- 
trate all his energies on the work of re- 
ligious instruction so fully as when he 
has that specific task, and nothing else, 
to perform. Division of labor is the 
great economical principle. Let the 
community see to it that our public 
schools are free from sectarian bias of 
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whatever kind, and then the Church, 
by its appropriate instrumentalities, will 
best perform its mission. 

In the purely secular schools are taught 
those technical instrumentalities (read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography and 
grammar), which prepare the pupil 
not only for practical life, but for re- 
ligious training as well. If this is not 
done beforehand, the religious teacher 
has to interrupt his purely religious 
work, and take up the spelling-book 
and primer, in order to get a basis for 
the reception and comprehension of his 
religious instruction. Is it not clear 
that this interruption weakens and dis- 
sipates the forces of the Church, and 
that what is done in the public school 
toward giving the pupil a knowledge of 
elementary branches is so much done to 
assist the religious teacher and save the 
strength. and resources of the Church? 

These considerations are thrown out 
to present, in its true light, a subject 
that has been frequently misstated. That 
all classes of the community support 
the Public Schools, without regard to 
the station occupied or employment en- 
gaged in, is clear from the following 
table : 

OCCUPATION OF PARENTS. 


CRiIION OF AMONIS... ...<00.sccccsscscvecessveus 
= URMMEM ecdacisiuxccsescssnbecisnis bie 
NNR oss chacssarenceseecus 
boarding house keepers & 
victualers 
boatmen 
butchers 


draymen and teamsters... 
farmers and gardeners...... 
Oe, eee 
SRIIRIIID oi ssicsscvescscssecsce 
MANUFACCUTLETS......... cee eeceee 
mechanics 
merchants 
PUDLiC Offi ceTS............... sesseves 
professional men 
seamstresscs...... _ 
Unclassified :.........c.c.cscsesese 2 
—————-_*® + »—_ —___—_ 


I wave had occasion to observe that 
a warm, blundering man does more for 
the world than a frigid, wise man. One 
who gets into the habit of inquiring 
about proprieties, and expediencies, and 
occasions, often spends his whole life 
without doing anything to the purpose. 


2S POE AN 

Poetry has been to me its own “ ex- 
ceeding great reward;” it has multi- 
plied and refined my enjoyments ; it has 
soothed my affliction ; -it has endeared 
solitude; it has given me the habit of 
wishing to discover the good and the 
beautiful in 
rounds me. 








all that meets and sur- 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


{Extract from the introductory chapter of a 
work on Physical Forces and Physical Phenom- 
ena, now being prepared for the press, by J. H. 
Tice. ] 

AN has not acquired this con- 

trol of the physical forces by 

the slow accumulations of 

ages. In many ages there 

was no advance; yea, worse, 

there was retrograde. Not un- 
til the revival of letters; or more defin- 
itely, not until the general diffusion of 
knowledge, was there permanent and 
rapid advancement. The most conspic- 
uous epoch in history for rapid pro- 
gress, dates from the commencement 
of the present century. But seventy 
years of this century have elapsed, yet 
a glance at what has been accomplished 
in them, strikes us with amazement. In 
the previous history of man, no epoch 
of a thousand years can be named, show- 
ing such astounding progress as that of 
these seventy years. The glorious Nine- 
teenth Century; let us glance at it a 
moment! 

It signalized its birthday by discover- 
ing* the first asteroid; the number 
now known is one hundred and six. It 
has explored the entire globe; deter- 
mined the American Continent to be 
an island; followed the Niger to the 
sea; traced the Nile to its sources, and 
divulged the long hidden mysteries of 
Central Africa. It has discovered the 
Antarctic Continent, and located the 
north and south magnetic poles It has 
taught man how, at any -hour, to find 
his longitude upon the trackless waste 
of waters, by merely consulting a pocket 
instrument of its own invention, the 
chromometer. It has stripped the ship 
of its sails, unhitched the horse from 
the wagon and plow, and substituted 
steam intheir stead. It has transformed 
a journey around the earth into a plea- 
sure trip, and almost annihilated dis- 
tance. It has elicited the spark from 
the magnet, created the electro-magnet, 
discovered how to magnetize through 
electricity, and how to electrize through 
magnetism. It has measured the veloc- 
ity of lightning, and made it the vehicle 
for instantaneously transmitting our 
thoughts to the antipodes. It has taught 
the lightning to engrave, and the sun- 
beam to paint. By electricity, it has 
produced heat so intense as instantly to 


* Piazzi on New Year’s Day of 1801, at Palermo, 
discovered Ceres, the first known asteroid. 





fuse the most obstinate of metals, anda 
light so bright as almost to rival that of 
the Sun. It has almost entirely created 
the Science of Chemistry ; it hasenlarged 
the number of elements from six to 
sixty-six. It has invented electrolysis, 
and by it resolved into simple elements 
the most refractory compounds. It has 
learned to make as well as unmake 
diamonds. It has discovered how to 
separate the lucent from the heating 
properties of stonecoal ; with the former 
lighting up cities, and with the latter, 
coke, warming our dwellings, smelting 
our ores, moving our machinery, and 
driving the thundering locomotive in 
its headlong career over rivers, through 
valleys, across plains, and under moun- 
tains. It has invented the steamboat, 
the steamship, the steamcar and the rail- 
road, by which commerce has been 
revolutionized, and the ends of the earth 
almost brought into contiguity. It has in- 
vented the Electro-magnetic Telegraph, 
spread its magic wires over continents, 
laid its cables under the sea, thus prac- 
tically annihilating distance by bringing 
the remotest parts of the earth into in- 
stantaneous communication with each 
other. From the black, viscid petro- 
leum, it has brought forth the snow-white 
parafine, translucent oil, and the inimi- 
table analine colors radiant with all the 
hues of the rainbow ; and converted the 
residium, asphalt, into materials of par- 
amount utility in the arts and sciences. 
It has invented guncotton, nitro-glycer- 
ine, dynamite and other explosives, a 
hundred fold more powerful than gun- 
powder. Ithas perfected Analytic Math- 
ematics, and by it lead forth the human 
intellect to take possession of and occupy 
the remotest regions of celestia! space. 
By calculation, it has taught man to 
discover planets in Space more than a 
thousand millions of miles beyond the 
orbit of Uranus. At regions so remote 
that it takes light to travel thence to the 
earth more than a thousand centuries, 
it has unsealed the lips of the hitherto 
silent stars and nebulae, and made them 
respond to human inquiry. Never be- 
fore deigned they to answer mortal ques- 
tioning; but the Nineteenth Century 
with the spectroscope, an instrument of 
its.own invention, daily converses with 
them; and they divulge the long con- 
cealed secrets of their nature and the 
elements of their composition. 

Such are a few of the achievements 
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of the Nineteenth Century, marking in- 
delibly its footprints on the shores of 
Time. Science and art have felt its 
influence and expanded their wings so 
as to cover all human activity. Under 
its inspiration Man has gone forth to 
explore anew the resources of his earthly 
home, and to discover the richness of 
the stores laid up for him by a Bountiful 
Providence. A new impulse has been 
imparted to him, under the influence of 
which, he has given birth to events that 
have changed all the ancient relations 
of things and transformed the face of 
the physical world. Atthe foundation of 
this mental activity and physical changes, 
lie causes ; indestructible causes, deep as 
the foundation of Nature, and stable as 
the Universe. These causes have brought 
about a conflict, an exchange and an in- 
terchange between mind and matter, 
each mutually acting and reacting upon 
the other. From this collision knowl- 
edge is born; and from the continual 
attrition power is evolved. It is neces- 
sary, nay, indispensable, to know the 
philosophy of this mental and material 
conflict. Its causes, its tendency, its 
laws and its energy must be grasped if 
we would acquit ourselves creditably in 
life’s battle. 

In an age when knowledge was the 
privilege of the favored few, and with- 
out any practical bearing upon the affairs 
of life, men could afford to believe in 
error. Butin an age when every item of 
knowledge has a practical influence, 
and links itself with human progress, 
prosperity, happiness and destiny, men 
must know the truth, for error is then 
fatal. Hence, thought to-day is strug- 
gling by every possible means to arrive 
at truth. It feels that the Past has a 
strong hold upon it, and to disembar- 
rass itself, it summons to the bar, old 
dogmas, old traditions, old beliefs, and 
old doctrines, to give an account of 
themselves, demanding of them what 
business and right they have to be here ; 
and to show cause why judgment 
against them should not be rendered up, 
and immediate execution issue. 

Such is the spirit of the age in 
which we live. It feels that many en- 
tangling cobwebs of the Past have to be 
swept away, before Man can resume 
the onward and upward march of pro- 
gress and refinement; and it manfully 
gives itself to the task. It feels that it 
is standing upon the swell of a rising 








billow in the ocean of Time, indicating 
the advent of a new era. Whither it 
will drift us we cannot say; but we 
know that a turning point in the tide of 
affairs has occurred decisive of human 
destiny for all coming time. A revolu- 
tion has been for many ages, gathering 
its elements, spreading its influence, 
consolidating its strength, and marshal- 
ing its forces. It is now nearly ready 
to crown man with final triumph, seiz- 
ing all his industries, activities and en- 
terprises, abolishing the cumbersome 
appliances of old means and methods, 
and substituting new energies and more 
powerful and efficient means in their 
stead. 

What will be the final limits of this 
revolution, we know not; for imagina- 
tion itself grows dizzy in contemplating 
it. But the cause of it meets our eyes 
in every direction; A MORE INTIMATE 
KNOWLEDGE, AND A MORE INTELLI- 
GENT APPLICATION OF THE PHYSICAL 
FoRCES. Let us behold, read and un- 


derstand, and then let us prepare for’ 


meeting the requirements of that great 
age whose dawn looms up with such 
splendor from below the horizon. 


PHYSIOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





BY DR. M. V. B. SHATTUCK. 


E clip from that excellent 
paper, the Weekly Mail, the 
following summary of the 

<o7r5) address of Dr. Shattuck, de- 
livered before the State As- 
sociation of Missouri, and 
cail the attention of teachers and school 
officers throughout the West and South 
to the points and conclusion so. clearly 
stated : 


I submit, as a medical man, who has given 
this subject much attention, the following 
propositions; trusting that they will receive 
that careful consideration at your hands, 
which the important bearing they have upon 
the health and happiness—the moral, intel- 
lectual and physical well-being of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of children attending our 
public and private schools, demand that the 
should receive from teachers and school offi- 
cers. 

The first is, that no child should be admit- 
ted to any school ‘before he is seven years of 


age. 

eThe second, ‘That the daily sessions, in- 
cluding recess, should not exceed three 
hours for primary, four for intermediate, and 
five for high schools. 

The third, That the recesses should, ex- 
cept in stormy weather, be spent in the open 
air, and the school room thoroughly ven- 
tilated during that time. 

The fourth, That no pupil should be con- 
fined or even allowed to remain in the school 
room during an entize session. 

The fifth, That there should be not less 








than three recesses daily of fifteen minutes 
each in all grades of schools. 

The sixth, That in primary and interme- 
diate schools, from three to five minutes 
should be spent every half hour, in some 
general exercise in which all can engage; 
and in high schools, such exercises should be 
given at least hourly. 

The seventh, ‘Chat physical exercises 
should not be given in the school room, 
solely as a means of muscular training, but 
to prevent nervousness and physical fatigue; 
and they should be heartily engaged in, by 
both teachers and pupils, every half hour or 
hour, according to the grade of the school. 

The eighth, That a// school rooms should 
be amply ventilated by other means than 
doors and windows, yet these should be used 
in addition during recess, and when physical 
exercises are engaged in. 

The ninth, That all lessons assigned 
should be carefully gauged to the average 
capacity of the class. 

‘The tenth. That no study, should be re- 
quired out of school hours, except in high 
schools, and then not to exceed one hour. 

The eleventh, That, in primary schools, 
there should be less ‘“ book work” and more 
slate work, singing, general exercises, and 
object teachings. 

The twelfth, That a higher, broader and 
deeper culture should be required of teachers 
and school officers, a better appreciation of 
the true nature and magnitude of the duties 
and responsibilities of their office, and a 
more general recognition of the great im- 
portance of heeding the above propositions, 
in the education of our youth; for you, ladies 
and gentlemen, their instructors, the teachers 
and school officers, hold in your hands the 
destinies of this great commonwealth; to 
you are committed her noblest, -her greatest 
and grandest interests—the education of her 
children. 

It is yours to take them in all the ignor- 
ance, weakness and temptations of childhood 
and youth, and lead them onward and up- 
ward, through the devious and dangerous 
paths that they must tread ere they reach 
their majority. It is yours to illume their 
minds with the light of science, and their 
hearts with the refulgent rays of truth; 
yours to discipline them for an active, tem- 
perate and virtuous life. To do all this is 
your high duty and privilege, is your noble 
and godlike work, and if you but labor on, 
faithful unto the end, putting your trust in, 
and copying alone from, the Great Teacher, 
you will, in due season, reap a rich reward. 


—_ 
2? e 


PERHAPS some of our readers would 
like to try their skill in translating tele- 
graph language into English. Here is 





a specimen: 

*¢ loss of rall at Latta which had belle 
sold salave government in Riciaty of 
fortune is la preouirs 13th usst Presumed 
no lives lost.” 

And here is the translation : 

‘s News has been received of the ship- 
wreck and total loss of the ram Atlanta, 
which had been sold to the Salnave 
Government, in the vicinity of Fortune 
Island, previous to the 13th inst. It is 
presumed no lives were lost.” 


a> 
i i 





A GREAT thought wakens in our 
mind a whole world of new percep- 
tions, as a sunbeam streaming into the 
darkness shows a_ thousand atoms 


floating in its path. 
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Educational fntelligence, 


MISSOURI. 

The Andrew County Teachers’ In- 
stitute was held in Savannah, beginning 
on the 27th inst., and closing on the 
31st, the day sessions being held in the 
Public School building, and the night 
sessions in the County Hall. Essays 
were read on practical subjects, and vari- 
ous living topics discussed, ‘* woman’s 
rights” among the rest. The next meet- 
ing of the Institute will be in April, at 
Rochester. 

The New Fra gives us a notice of 
the Public School Library, which seems 
to be in the hands of judicious managers. 
Such an institution properly conducted 
is one of the best of educators. Dona- 
tions to it, either of books or of what 
will buy books, are always a good in- 
vestment, and will return more than cent 
per cent. 

Bates County.— We learn from the 
Record that there are now in Butler 
** three public schools, with one hundred 
and sixty-nine enrolled pupils. Ninety- 
three males and seventy-six females of 
of all ages from five to twenty years. 
Young men under twenty-one years are 
all permitted to attend, and competent 
teachers are employed to instruct them. 
Our schools are in a very prosperous 
condition, and: we doubt not under the 
able management of Mr. Harper, they 
will continue so.” 

Very good for the schools, but when 
will the new building be erected ? 


Howarp County.—We find in the 
Democratic Banner a very specific 
and elaborate complaint that none of 
the township clerks of that county re- 
ceived their tax books for the past year, 
till the 20th of August, and that in con- 
sequence of the taxes not being collected 
by September rst, they were nearly all 
turned over to the County Collector as 
‘* delinquent,” and thus the people who 
were willing to pay if opportunity had 
been given them, put to an extra ex- 
pense of ten per cent. for the collection. 
The Banner estimates $2600 thus gra- 
tuitously lost. The Banner undertakes 
to give responsible names in support of 
its statements, and adds: 


‘‘Again we are informed that our county 
collector has refused to pay over school 
moneys as required by law, but has given it 
out that he will not pay the money until 
some time in January. New school houses 
in the country, we are told, are locked up 
under mechanics’ lien, and the people are 





without schools and the township clerks 
without money, to pay for teachers or school 
houses either.” 


LAFAYETTE County.—We find in 
the Register interesting letters from 
Prof. G. K. Smith in regard to a num- 
ber of schools in this county, as well as 
notices of the schools in the city of 
Lexington. Beside the public schools, 
which are in a flourishing condition, 
there is the Baptist Female Seminary, 
under the charge of Rev. S. Dulin, and 
Elizabeth Aull Seminary, with Prof. 
Haynes as principal. Both of these 
have attained a high rank among the 
educational institutions of the State. 


Linn County.—The JZ/ssourian of 
Linnzeus gives us a few interesting items 
from the report of Rev. E. D. Seward, 
County Superintendent, which indicate 
a most prosperous condition of the 
school. Linnzus has a building which 
cost $12,000. * 

The Afissourian says that teachers 
of reputation and experience are being 
engaged in the work of building up 
better schools. In districts where the 
expenditure of any considerable amount 
of money in such improvement, involves 
heavy taxation, we find the good work 
going on. 

In Rev. Mr. Sidebottom’s district, a 
fine commodious school house has been 
built, and furnished with the best and 
most improved school furniture; and 
in this and other districts new maps 
and all necessary apparatus are being 
furnished to the pupils in the Public 
Schools. Right! good furniture, maps 
and charts are just as much required as 
a good building. 


Marion County.—Mr. John W. 
Ayers writes to the Courier that “the 
teachers of Union Township have form- 
ed a Township Teachers’ Institute. 
They meet every alternate Saturday, 
at 2 o’clock p. M., at one of their school 
houses and spend the afternoon in con- 
sultation for mutual benefit, and at 
night call the citizens out and present 
their views and methods of teaching 
certain branches. At their first pub- 
lic meeting, they drew out a fine audi- 
ence, and presented with clearness and 
force, the vital points, theoretical and 
practical, of the art of teaching children 
to read. I heartily recommend a similar 
organization of every township of our 
county. I am satisfied that such a system 
of local teachers’ meetings would accom- 





plish great practical good to every com- 
munity and prove a valuable work of 
self-improvement to our teachers, with- 
out cost or expense to any one. It is a 
pleasant, social institution. 

Macon County.—The Yournal says 
in regard to the Institute held in Macon 
last month, that the local directors and 
township clerks, as well as teachers, at- 
tended the Institute and took an active 
part in the proceedings. As the result, 
our meeting was a decided success. 
Teachers turned out beyond all expec- 
tation, and the discussion of educational 
topics continued with unabated interest 
until the close. The Programme for 
the next Institute to be held in October, 
1870, is already published. 

MontGoMEerRyY County.—Mr. John 
C. Ellis, the County Superintendent, 
writes us as follows: ‘Our County 
Institute, at New Florence, on the 26th 
ult., was well attended, over fifty teach- 
All were well 
pleased with the exercises, and the 
prospect is that ntuch good will result 
from the gathering.” 


ers being present. 


Ray County.— The Ray County 
Teachers’ Institute will be held at the 
District School House, in the city of 
Richmond, Feb. 23, 24, and 25, 1870, 
The order of exercises promises a host 
of good things. The Executive Com- 
mittee say that the teachers of the 
county are not only expected to be in 
attendance, but each one is requested to 
prepare an essay upon any subject of 
his own choosing, pertaining to the 
cause of education, to be read before 
the Institute during the session. 


RanpoLteu County. — Our friend, 
Mr. G. F. Rothwell, who is one of the 
most efficient County Superintendents 
in the State, has been writing a series 
of letters to The Randolph Citizen on 
the ‘Schools of Randolph County.” 
These letters are ‘* spicy” reading now. 
What will they be fifty years hence? 
In one school he ‘says ‘there was but 
one blackboard, 3x7 feet, but it seemed 
to be one too many, having a position 
assigned it on the floor,” 

‘*‘Merely this and nothing more .’’ 
Then this ebon board beguiling 
My sad fancy into smiling, 
By the grave and stern,decorum 
~ Of the countenance it wore. 
Though thy lot be sad, forsaken, 
Though of thee no care 1s taken, 
Yet, said I, my trust unshaken, 
Thy form shall still rise from the floor. 
But the ebon board replitd, 


Still sinking lower on its side 
In the dust! ‘*Nevermore.’’ 
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Here is the portrait of another school 
house drawn to the life : 


Some conveniences are wanting. ‘There is 
no well on the public grounds, and water has 
to be carried a half mile. 'The blackboard is 
too small, being only 4x4} feet. Such aschool 
eannot be accommodated by such a board. 
The house should be supplied with other 
boards. They cost but little and their advan- 
tage isvery great. A school cannot be taught 
with the utmost success without sufficient 
well prepared blackboard surface. Another 
defect in the arrangement of this house, is a 
single depository for books. All the books 
of the entire school are kept on one shelf at 
one end of the house. Any person who has 
ever taught school a day can readily perceive 
what a misfortune this entails upon the school, 
how it worries the scholars, and harrasses the 
teacher. At every change of class there ine- 
vitably arises confusion. No administration, 
be it ever so careful, can prevent it. Itis a 
legitimate consequence of seating a school 
house with long benches. But the benches 
in this house, though new and made of pine 
lumber, are not even good of their kind. 
Narrow in the base, with high back, a shoul- 
der brace only about three or four inches 
wide, they are miserable. May be children, 
under great fear, can be compelled to sit on 
them, but, like the man that ate the crow 
prepared with Scotch snuff, they will never 
*thanker’’ after them, never. After trying 
them awhile, looking around, [ observed one 
of the old fashioned benches with broad sur- 
face and ‘‘spraddle’’ legs. I could not be 
deceived. It was, indeed, a venerable speci- 
men of the ancient worthies, one of ‘‘the 
rude forefathers’’ of the country school, soli- 
tary relic of a departed age as distinguished 
for unpretentious honesty, sterling worth, 
solid progress, and every manly virtue that 
adorns society, as this is contemptible for its 
vanity and hypocrisy, its empty display and 
improvident changes. Such was the man of 
Uz among the people who dwelt between the 
rivers; such was Lot in wicked Sodom; such 
was Cato in corrupt Rome, or Demosthenes 
in Greece in the days of Philip’s gold; and 
such, among our Own nation, are the linger- 
ing remnants of hardy honesty that have 
come down to us from former generations, 
some of 

‘*The few, the immortal names 
‘That are not born to die.’?’ 

At sight of the old bench with its liberal 
length and stout legs and substantial mien, 
I could not suppress my emotions. With all 
the confidence of old friendship I placed my- 
self upon it. What memories rushed upon 
the heart of both of us! dear as falling rain 
to the parched desert, or voices of home to 
the returning traveler. 

**Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are link’d by many a hidden chain; 
Awake but once, and lo! what myriads rise; 
Each stamps its image as the other flies.’’ 

Suetby County.—We clip the fol- 
lowing from one of our Shelbyville ex- 
changes : 


The exhibitions at the High School at Shel- 
byville, on the evenings of December 23d and 
24th, were of such an interesting character 
as to be entitled to special mention. Our in- 
formant, who was present on both evenings, 
and who takes great interest in educational 
matters, states that these public exercises of 
the term just closing were never surpassed 
for excellence in Shelbyville, and won for the 
students and their principal, Mr. Atkisson, 
a full measure of praise from the large and 
interesting audiences which were present at 
each evenings’ performance. ‘his school is 
in a prosperous condition, a credit to our 
county, and commences its next session with 
brighter prospects than ever before. 


SatinE County.—Lditor Fourna] 
of Education: Dear Sir—I have read 








the JouRNAL nearly a year, and have 
been purposing some time to drop you 
a line of encouragement. ~ 

I want to endorse the high ground 
you take in relation to the qualifications 
of our teachers. Missouri must have 
better teachers. Shall we raise them, 
or import them? We havethe talent— 
—much of it latent it is true—and 
we now want the lapidary (Normal 
Schools) for polishing these unappre- 
ciated jewels. Under many a roof in 
this fertile West are lads and lasses, 
only wanting appropriate culture, to 
develop intellectual power and strong 
character. , 

The time has gone by for us to seek 
cheap education. Missouri is the very 
core of this stupendous Republic, and 
St. Louis her throbbing heart! Ina few 
years, I opine, she will be the National 
Capitol. Oh for a healthy, strong, vigor- 
ous development in the rf&ht direction. 

Apropos to this, is the’ selection of 
qualified men to superintend education 
in every county and township ; also, the 
Teachers’ Institute. Unfortunately, Sa- 
line county, though in the front rank 
generally, is behind in this. But Cooper, 
her sister, is wide awake, under the 
supervision of Prof. Smiley. 

My dear Sir, battle on—the educators 
are the benefactors of Missouri. Old 
fogies will growl, but we must meet the 
rising emergency ! 

S. W. M’C. 

RipGE PRAiRKIE, Saline Co., Dec. 20th, 1869. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

The schools of West Point have open- 
ed with most favorable indications, with 
experienced teachers, and an increased 
numberof pupils. We find in the press 
of that city only flattering notices of 
their two female institutes, the Female 
Institute and the West Point Home 
School, the former being under the 
charge of Elder W. H. Davis, assisted 
by Misses Woodhouse and Buchanan, 
and the latter under Prof. J. H. Harlay, 
assisted by Miss Scott and Mrs. Oxford. 

WISCONSIN. 

In Wisconsin, $80,000 have been 
added to the funds of the Agricultural 
College of the State University, by the 
sale of agricultural college lands during 
the past year. These sales will add an 


income of about $3,000 annually to its 
fund. 





TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 





The applications for good teachers in 
the West and Southwest to this office, 
have become so numerous that we have 
determined to establish a ‘ Teachers’ 
Bureau.” Those desiring teachers are 
requested to state as briefly as possible— 

1. Salary. 

2. Length of school term. 

3- Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions, and those 
desiring teachers, will thus be brought 
directly in contact at once, and we shall 
hope to make the Bureau of essential 
service to all parties interested. 

As we shall charge no fee, at least 
for the present, persons communicating 
with us will please enclose stamps for 
return postage. 

TEACHERS WANTED. 

No. 7.— Teacher in a first-class 
graded school; salary liberal. 

No. 8.—Teacher in a female institute 
must be first-class. 

TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 


No. 12.-A graduate of Alleghany 
College ; position as principal; has had 
four years experience. 

No. 13.—A_ gentleman desires to 
teach in an academy or private school, 
or would accept a situation as principal 
of a school in a country town; can 
teach the English branches and Latin. 

No. 14.—By a gentleman as teacher 
in a country town: has no objection to 
teach a colored school, provided salary 
is liberal. 

No. 15.—A young lady desires to 
teach in a private school. 

No. 16,—A gentleman, as principal of 
a graded school, or teacher of a first- 
class common school; has had large 
experience ; good education and holds 
highest grade certificate; can furnish 
best of references; will be ready to 
commence on April 4, 1870. 


KANSAS. 

Kansas has 2,213 public school 
buildings, valued at $1,013,892, has 
58,681 children attending these schools, 
and has raised for support of schools 
the current year $564,531. Pretty good 
for a young State. 


7? e¢ 


ConFEss ignorance in regard to sub- 
jects on which you are uninformed: 
listen and learn. 
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INCIDENTAL EDUCATION. 


: FEBRUARY, 1870. 








(Appuc ATION, like every other 
‘Ag, special business or experience, 
2 may be either direct or indirect. 
‘oA4 As the influence of the teacher 
@ may be either designed or un- 
designed on his part, so the 
progress of the learner may be either 
conscious or unconscious on his. By 
indirect or incidental education,we mean 
the progress which, while unconscious 
on the part of the pupil, is not unde- 
signed on that of the tutor. By virtue 
of the fact of his having been before over 
the ground which they are traversing 
together, the intelligent teacher is able, 


= 


\ 
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in the realm of his own consciousness, 
to be at once before and behind his 
junior companion, while seeming, per- 
haps, to be only at his side. It is his 
business to know not only the work 
which is to be done, but also the char- 
acter and circumstances of the worker, 
in some respects at least, better than 
they are known to himself, so that, 
speaking as it were from behind him, or 
from the direction in which he is least 
known to himself, he may be able to 
check every deviation with the cry: 
‘“‘ This is the way ; walk in it.” 

We do not mean to claim for the teach- 
er the prerogative of priesthood beyond 
the necessity of his calling ; but it seems 
clear to me that, to a certain extent, he 
must, if he teach anything thoroughly, 
realize and illustrate the doctrine that 
faith must precede mental and spiritual 
vision. So far as the pupil may need 
to be supplied through human channels 
with the inspiration which shall impel 
him to make use of his opportunities, we 
should say that it is the teacher’s busi- 
ness intelligibly to point the precept: 
** Know the truth.” This, we conceive, 
he will surely do by a faithful adherence 
to the rule that, the development of 
hidden principles is incidental to the 
teaching of obvious facts. 

The direct teaching of facts or objects 
is conscious learning to the pupil, be- 
cause it consists in a definite addition to 
his fund cf knowledge. The incidental 
development of principles is indirect 
teaching and unconscious learning, be- 








cause it seems at first to be nothing 
more than the orderly arrangement of 
knowledge. As the learner, however, 
becomes familiar with this orderly ar- 
rangement of knowledge, the principles 
of harmony and unity, on which it de- 
pends, become recognized by him as 
being themselves the most substantial of 
facts. Although ata previous stage of 
his progress he might have spurned their 
announcement as the preaching of mere 
abstractions or purely subjective notions, 
he now values them as being in his own 
experience the most obvious of realities. 
Thus, he is qualified to act in his turn 
the part of an intelligent object teacher 
to those who may still be in bondage to 
the beggarly elements of a compara- 
tively superficial life and aiid 
a a 


“WHAT SHALL WE Dor” 
a is a good question to ask. 


S It has become quite familiar to 


us. It is more easily asked than 


By . . 
ean answered, however. It is im- 
Red . = 

cs possible for us to know all the 
ey peculiar circumstances and mo- 


tives which influence men to do, or neg: 
lect to do, certain things. So many of 
the letters we receive from the West 
and South close with this inquiry, that 
we are constrained for want of time to 
attempt at least to answer them in this 
general way. 
“We have no 
name in this county,” 
from Southeast Missouri ; 
just the same in the county over the line, 
in Arkansas. 
want and are willing to pay for private 
schools—to erect buildings, etc., etc. 
for this purpose. What shall we do? 
he asks. 
We say, t 
which is admitted, that some degree of 
If knowledge 
If, as 
it is easy to demonstrate, life and prop- 


schools worthy the 
writes a friend 
‘‘and it is 


Some of our leading men 


take advantage of the fact 


education is 
is good for one it is good for all. 


necessary. 


erty are more secure among intelligent 
people than among those who are not 
intelligent, it 
self interest and 
educate all the people. 
tal law of the State recognizes this fact, 
and so by legislation has provided to 


becomes a question of 


self preservation to 


The fundamen- 


tax the property of the State to educate 
the children of the State. The law 
provides all the machinery necessary 
for its execution, and we should not 
only advise that advantage be taken of 





the admission that education is a public 


necessity, but also of the power the law 
gives. In other words, enforce the law. 
It is right; it is expedient. It will be 
cheaper and better for all to tax @// the 
property to build school houses and 
provide teachers, than to depend upon 
the good will and good fortune of the 
few. The schools should be open and 
Sree to all. If the house is built by a 
few men and the teacher is paid by a 
few men, then only the few children 
they choose to admit to the privileges 
of the school can be educated. What 
is to become of the rest? 

They are here, and very much de- 
pends upon the training and education 
they receive. Give them the facilities, 
and they will not only learn to take care 
of themselves, but produce a surplus to 
enrich others. Deny them these facili- 
ties of education, and they prey upon 
the thrift, industry and accumulation of 
others, and instead of producing they 
consume, and beg or steal what others 
have earned and saved. 

Ignorance does not pay. So we say 
enforce the law. Tax the property and 
educate the people, then your means of 
building school houses and maintaining 
teachers will be sure and permanent. 

Read the school law, talk over its 
provisions with your neighbors, and they 
will soon be led to see that it is in its 
design and results beneficent and demo- 
cratic, in that it secures “‘the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” 


7s 


OUR RAILROADS. 


Dr. Shattuck, who is well posted on 
this matter, says in a communication to 
the ‘* Democrat” that the railroad en- 
terprises of Missouri are being con- 
ducted on a magnificent scale, and all 
portions of the State have railroad fa- 
cilities for traffic and travel, with nearly 
two thousand miles completed, and as 
many more under construction, and al- 
most the same amount projected, reach- 
into eighty-five of her one hundred and 
thirteen counties; and, ere the close of 
the year 1870, she will rank third in the 
Union in these facilities. Her 
and manufacturing interests 








mineral 
resources 
are yet in their infancy, and only capi- 
tal and enterprise are needed to produce 
within her own borders almost every 
article, implement and machine nec- 
essary to the developmeat of her bound- 
less resources. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
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E are pleased to learn that the 
United States Coast Survey 
have selected an observatory 


Sa 


site upon the grounds of | 
Washington University, for | 


the purpose of accurately de- 


termining the latitude and longitude of 
that point, and for such other work as 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 





S an adjunct to educational facil- 
ities and privileges, school libra- 
ries are essential. In reading, 
children learn to apply what 
they may know of grammar, 
arithmetic, geography and his- 


\ 


oO 


_ tory. At the same time they increase 


the Department and the University may | 


desire. A suitable building has already 
been erected over two solid stone piers, 
and two valuable instruments—a ‘‘tran- 
sit” and a ‘zenith telescope ”—have 
been mounted. These instruments, 
with a chronometer keeping sidereal 
time, are to be left in charge of the Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, and will, with the 
apparatus owned by the University, 
afford students in practical astronomy 
the best opportunity for learning the 
mysterious processes of that wonder- 
ful art. The Coast Survey Department 
has been influenced partly by a desire 
to encourage an interest in theoretical 
and practical astronomy. We sincerely 
hope that St. Louis and Missouri will 
appreciate this. 

We are glad to be able to give another 
item in reference to the same University 
of perhaps equal interest to scientific 
students. Capt. James B. Eads, engin- 
eer of the Illinois and St. Louis Bridge, 
has given Professor Woodward and the 
scientific students permission to examine 
the plans of the bridge, and to visit the 
works in the river at all times, and has 
very kindly offered his own and the 
services of his assistant engineers in ex- 
plaining every detail in the construction 
of this remarkable bridge. In our esti- 
mation this one privilege is worth more 
to a student of engineering than a year’s 
work in the lecture room. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that this bridge com- 
bines in the ingenious construction of its 
piers, and in its marvellous arches of 
steel, more points of scientific interest 
than any bridge ever built. No other 
bridge—built or now building—in this 
country can compare with it. We may 


at some future day point out some of its 
more remarkable features, but at pre- 
sent we can only congratulate the Uni- 
versity on its good fortune, and advise 
the students to make good use of their 
excellent advantages. 


<< 
ose 


Actions, looks, words, steps, form the 
alphabet by which you may spell char- 
acter. 











their stores of Jearning and catch an 
inspiration which their school books do 
not contain. Geography and arithmetic 
give to the mind a kind of science, and 
reading applies that science to the arts 
of life. School studies confer discipline, 
power and specific instruction; read- 
ing gives pleasure, profit and universal 
knowledge. 

Reading is a relaxation from study, 
and “a change of labor is half as good 
as a rest.” 


mar, arithmetic and geography; with 
lessons, and nothing else. Reading 
relieves this tedious sameness, and is 
a pleasant and profitable employment. 
After an hour spent in perusing some 
entertaining story, study may be resumed 
with renewed zeal and earnestness. 

Books prevent idleness and crime. 
Children are fond of books, and the 
time they spend in reading is all gain; 
idleness would otherwise cheat them 
out of precious moments, or mischief 
would surely engage their attention. 
Books give to children the elements of 
manhood and save thousands from ruin. 
Who can estimate the value of books? 

As an aid to parental disciplirie, books 
render much assistance ; they encourage 
industry, and operating on the better 
qualities of the soul, they subdue the 
passions and inspire attention, obedience 
and love. Reading expands the mind, 
quickens thought, excites ambition, stim- 
ulates virtue, creates noble aspirations, 
mends the manners and makes men, 
Do we need arguments in proof of 
these assertions? No; common experi- 
ence has established their truth, beyond 
a doubt. 

Libraries are collections of books; 
they are this, and more. A library isa 
repository of intellectual wealth, a sort 
of *“‘ saving’s bank,” from which those 
who establish it may draw ‘‘ on demand” 
the natural sustenance of the mind, and 
leave its stores unexhausted for the use 
of the generations who may succeed 
them. 


Pupils tire with geography, | mination to many a_ household. 


| arithmetic and grammar; with gram- | 








Are libraries then worth the atten- 
tion of our people? School libraries, 
by which we understand, a library in 
each school district in the State, would 
be invaluable to our people. Libraries 
do much towards the general diffusion 
of knowledge, and as well as school- 
houses and teachers, they are an im- 
portant means in the promotion of the 
interests of education. Will our legis- 
lators consider this matter? Railroads 
and money are not the only things nec- 
essary for our convenience and welfare. 
Will our law-makers do something to 
encourage the formation and mainten- 
ance of a school library in every school 
district in Missouri? 

The Public School libraries of Saint 
Louis and Saint Joseph are working 
wonders; they supply mental illu- 

If 
with these, other localities “‘make a 
start” and establish a library, would 
the State do wrong to “ help those who 
help themselves?” Money is valuable 
only i» its use, and most valuable when 
the best use is made of it. 


=" 


EDUCATED LABOR. 








N a recent account of the history 

of the Industrial Schools of Flan- 

2 ders and Belgium, we noticed this 

reason given for their establish- 

¢ ment, viz: ‘* The decline of trade.” 

How to bring back the prosperity of 

former days was the question that 

agitated the people and the Govern- 
ment. 

We wish to call attention to the wise 
statesmanship that marked the decision: 
“ We must educate artizans so that 
they can not only equal, but surpass 
our competitors.” 

Schools for the education of artizans 
in various industries were established ; 
the best instructors that the State could 
procure were secured, and after some 
eight years, the result is most satisfac- 
tory, not only in reclaiming the lost 
trade, but in such a general improvement 
in the social condition of the whole class 
of employees, that the State feels itself 
doubly repaid for the effort. 

Here is protection to lator that every 
free-trade man must endorse, and here 
is such statesmanship as we would see 
practically govern our State and nation ; 
this is Arotection in the best sense of the 
term. K. 
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THE Opes aND Eroprs or Horacg. By Lord 
Lytton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
For sale by E. P. Gray, St. Louis. 


Horace is, perhaps, of all ancient 
poets, the one whose works retain to the 
highest degree their charms and fresh- 
ness. ‘* Though describing the manners 
of his own time, he dealsin types and pic- 
tures, sentiments and opinions, in which 
every civilized time finds likeness and 
expression. Hence men of the world 
claim him as one of their order.” It 
was appropriate that he should be 
translated by the author of ‘* Pelham,” 
who represents as nearly as any modern 
literary man the order that thus lays 
claim to him. That Lord Lytton has 
done his work elaborately, we need not 
say. It bears the marks of thought, 
scholarship and conscientious labor in 
every part, and as an effort to interpret 
an ancient poet to modern minds, ex- 
cels any we have seen. 


THe Resources OF CaLirornia. By John 
S. Hittell. New York: A. Roman & Co. 
For sale by St. Louis Book & News Co. 


This new edition of a valuable work, 
which will be read with the more inter- 
est now that California is so near to us, 
contains an appendix on Nevada and 
the White Pine Mining Districts. We 
have also a correct table of distances 
from station to station on the Pacific 
Railroad from Omaha to Sacramento, 
and the elevation of each principal point, 
so that travelers may see at a glance 
the different altitudes they are passing 
through in making their overland jour- 
ney. In the 500 pages we find the his- 
tory and geography of California treated 
of at length as the commerce, the geol- 
ogy, society, scenery, etc., etc. The 
style in which it is written is pleasing 
and attractive, and it would make a 
valuable book for our school libraries. 
TENNYSON’s Pozms. New York; Harper & 

Brothers. 1 vol.8vo. For sale by E. P. 

Gray, St. Louis. 

This is the most complete edition of 
the work of this favorite poet we have 
yet seen, containing the very latest of 
his productions, such as “ ‘| he Coming 
of Arthur,” ‘“ The Holy Grail,” and 
others which will be new to many read- 
ers. It is profusely illustrated. 


Op Horse Gray, and the Parish of Grum- 
bleton. By Edward Hopper. New York: 
Hurd & Houghtou. For sale by St. Louis 
Book & News Co. 

A satire which ought to be very gen- 
erally read by the unchristianized chris- 
tians to be found in so many of the 
churches of the land. 








Tue Frontier Series. Illustrated. Plant- 
ing the Wilderness; or, the Pioneer Boys. 
A Story of Frontier Life. By James D. 
McCabe, Jr. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


THE CABIN ON THE PRarRIE. By Rey. C. H. 
Pearson. author of ‘*Scenes in'the West,” 
etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


THe Sunset Lanp; or, the Great Pacific 
Slope. By Rev. John Todd, D.D. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


Em Istanp Stories. By Rev. Elijah Kel- 
logg. Bay Farmers of Elm Island. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 


These, with several other equally in- 
teresting books, we took home, deter- 
mined, if they were not first rate, to 
say so very plainly, but before we could 
command the time to look through them, 
they had been read and re-read, and 
loaned and talked about, and praised 
to such an extent by all the children in 
the neighborhood, that it would not do 
for us to say anything against this ver- 
dict if we were disposed to; but we 
are not, for this kind of reading creates 
a taste for more; and books of this 
class are good companions for the chil- 
dren; they are instructive as well as 
entertaining. The publishers—Lee & 
Shepard—are doing the public an essen- 
tial service in this as well as in the higher 
branchesof literature in the choice matter 
of their publications. For sale in St. 
Louis by Soule, Thomas & Winsor, 
215 North Fifth street. 

THE WomaN wHo Darep. A poem. By 
Epes Sargent, Ksq. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
For sale by St. Louis Book & News Co. 
This is a domestic narrative poem, in 

blank verse, illustrating one phase of 
the question of ** woman’s rights.” It 
is not creditable to the author as a lit- 
erary production, being weak in its 
argument, vicious in its tendency, and 
not worth the time it takes to read it or 
the money to buy it. 

Messrs Roberts Brothers sent Miss 
Alcott, on Christmas day, a check for 
$2,500, anticipating the semi-annual 
settlement of the copyright account of 
** Little Women.” Miss Alcott replied 
to a complimentary note of the firm :— 
** After toiling so many years along the 
uphill road, always a hard one to wo- 
men writers, it is peculiarly grateful to 
me to find the way growing easier at 
la:t; with pleasant little surprises blos- 
soming on either side, and the rough 
places made smooth by the courtesy and 
kindness of those who have proved 
themselves ‘ friends’ as well as ‘ pub- 
lishers.’” Over three thousand sets of 
** Little Women” have been sold the 
past month. 








A GERMAN CourRsE, adapted for Use in Col- 
leges, Academies, and High Schools. By 
George F. Comfort, A.M., Professor of 
Modern Languages and Atsthetics in Alle- 
ghany College, Pa. 498 pages, 12mo, half 
roan, $2. New York, Harper & Brothers; 
St. Louis, E. P. Gray. 


The author says, in preparing this 
German Course, it has been my aim to 
incorporate the most advanced views 
and principles of linguistic instruction, 


as held by the best writers upon philo-— 


logy, and the best practical educators in 
Europe and America. Especial prefer- 
ence has been given to those features of 
approved works for the study of modern 
languages which, in Europe more espe- 
cially, have stood the test of practical 
use. A few other features have also 
been introduced which have been adop- 
ed with eminent success by the most 
able professors of modern language in 
their personal instruction, but which 
have not heretofore found their way 
into text-books. The book is intended 
for the use of beginners or those who 
are entirely ignorant of the German 
language. 

TinG-a-LIina. ey Feenk R. Stockton. New 


York: Hurd & Houghton. For sale by St. 
Louis Book & News Co. 


These funny stories, with the beauti- 
ful print and curious illustrations, will 
be a great favorite among the children. 
There are giants and fairies, and all 
sorts of possible and impossible adven- 
tures, so that it was a difficult matter 
to find a place to stop until we finished 
the book ; and already the children are 
asking to have the stories repeated. 





Magazine Paotices, 

The Workshop (E. Steiger, 22 and 
24 Frankfort street, New York), begins 
its new year (vol. iii) with a number 
containing so many beautiful designs, 
and also practical and available in art- 
industry, that we scarcely know which 
to notice as the best. In the exquisite 
taste of its designs, its beautiful print- 
ing, and its practical value to the de- 
signer, we pronounce this journal far 
ahead of anything else published in this 
country. Presenting such an infinite 
variety of models in tasteful drawing, 
we wonder that this journal is not among 
the text-books of every drawing class— 
nay, of every school. Art-industry is 
a rapidly growing interest in this coun- 
try, and this journal presents just such 
designs as the pupil in drawing will be 
called upon to make when he becomes 
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a designer or architect. It is especially 
rich in architectural detail and every 
object connected with building. Also, 
to the ideal student of the beautiful in 
form, symmetry and ornament, it fur- 
nishes an inexhaustible fund of motif 
and suggestion. Price per year, $5.40; 
per monthly number, 50 cents. We 
have also received the Workshop Album, 
a collection of over two hundred and fifty 
of the choicest designs from the early vol- 
umes of Zhe Workshop. Price, $3.00. 


Harpers Magazine tor February 
leads off all the rest in the fullness and 
perfection of its illustrated articles. We 
get the advantage of a personal inspec- 
tion of ‘* The Andes and the Amazon,” 
without the fatigue and annoyance of a 
journey thither. ‘ Hlarper’s Weekly” 
and ** Harper's Bazaar” are unsur- 
passed in the speciai field in which they 
have attained such celebrity. 

Our Young Folks holds on in its 
way bravely. The February number is 
a first rate one. 

Every Saturday.—The new series 
of Every Saturday, enlarged and illus- 
trated, has already established itself as 
afavorite. The continued freshness and 
variety of its letter-press have retained 
its old friends, while its superior full- 
page illustrations have commended it to 
the attention of a still increasing class 
of new readers. 
Every Suturday have in preparation 
several novelties of unusual interest 
among which may be mentioned Mr. 
Charles Dickens’ new novel. By a 
special arrangement with the author, 
the story will be published in the col- 
umns of Avery Saturday simultane- 
ously with the appearance of the monthly 
parts in London. The serial will be 
begun in March, The portrait of Long- 
fellow in the number for January 29, was 
engraved from a photograph taken dur- 
ing the poet’s recent visit to England, 
and is probably the best likeness we 
shall ever get of this sweet singer 

The Arkansas Fournal of Educa- 
tion, of which we have the first number, 
is edited and published by B. H. Far- 
mer at Little Rock. It is elegantly 
printed on fine paper and makes an at- 
tractive appearance. We hail the ap- 
pearance of journals of this character 
everywhere, and wish this new enter- 
prise the fullest success. This number 
is filled with valuable matter of general 
interest, both original and _ selected. 


Terms, two dollars per annum. Address 
P. O. Box 378, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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LANGUAGE. 





HE science of language, being 
a metaphysical science, is, of 
course, one in which we cannot 
ed look for such an early appre- 
of ciation of principles, on the 
part of our pupils, as in the 
mathematical and more obviously phys- 
ical departments of knowledge. In 
all alike, a hint may be taken from the 
recipe of the facetious cuzsinier: ‘‘ First 
catch the fish.” The raw material is, 
of course, in all the basis, not only of 
observation, but of communication. To 
the pupil, at least, the teacher ought 
always to be wiser than his books—the 
embodiment of the truth which they 
profess to illustrate. In contemplating 
language as the vehicle, and thought as 
the material of education, let us remem- 
ber that while the science of language 
is practically inseparable from the sci- 
ence of thought, it is truly subordinate 
to it; and let us, accordingly, be pre- 
pared to inculcate, at the very outset, 
the view that thoughts or ideas do not 
lose their rank as things or objects, 
merely by being reduced, and, as it 
were, refined into a concentrated form 
of experience, so that they can be car- 
ried in the memory, along with their 
associated words. There may be a 
transient mysticism in such teaching ; 
but even this may be regarded as an 
incidental advantage in a doctrine so 
fundamentally important. Even chil- 
dren cannot too early realize the truth 
that, knowledge in the distance is neces- 
sarily mystical, nor be too early guarded 
against confounding mysticism with ab- 
surdity. Their interest will be more 
likely to be stimulated than checked by 
this simple, straight-forward policy, not 
only in the study of language, but in 
that of every other science which can 
be made the subject of language. By 
their unsophisticated instrumentality, let 
us doubt not, even teachers may be in- 
cidentally aided in developing the order 
of wisdom out of our chaos of knowl- 
edge, so that the world will again be 
able to accept and careful to cherish 
the now discarded maxim, Sczentzarum 
janitrix Grammatica— Grammar is 
the janitress of the sciences. 


os 





He is a good man who grieves rather 
for him that injures him than for his 
own suffering ; who sooner shows mercy 
than anger. 





KINDERGAERTEN. 





BY F. BERG, ASSIST. SUP. ST. LOUIS PUB SCHOOLS. 





E are to entrust this extempore 
teaching, for the most part, to 
girls of eighteen and twenty 
years of age, without much 

practical experience, cer- 
tainly far from mature, and 
whose lives and reading have in almost 
no case fitted them to take a view of 
life or knowledge, which can be called 
in any sense broad or comprehensive.” 

—[Annual Report St. Louis P. S., 

1867-8, page 23. 

‘* A bishop then must be etc. aft to 
teach, one that ruleth well his house, 
having his children in subjection with 
all gravity; (for if a man know not 
how to rule his own house, how shall 
he take care of the Church of God?), 
not a xovice, lest being lifted up with 
pride, he fall into the condemnation of 
the devil.”—[Paul’s I. Epistle to Timo- 
thy iii., 2-6. 

The teaching of children of tender age 
must be entrusted to the most skzllful 
teacher. 





This is an axiom, acknowl- 
edged, yet not practiced everywhere. 
The requisites of a good teacher are in- 
dispensable for teaching smaller chil- 
dren. The only question is, how shall 
these requisites be acquired—how shall 
good teachers be trained? 

The first and the most important of 
these teachers is the mother; to her 
applies. therefore, what is said of pro- 
fessional teachers. Fully agreeing with 
those who advocate the employment of 
females as teachers, where their literary 
acquirements are equal to those of men, 
I nevertheless shall first inquire whether 
any such would-be teacher possesses 
knowledge of human and here of child’s 
nature, enabling her to shape that ten- 
der material into that divine image for 
which it is created. 

Can now, I ask sincerely and in the 
interest of education, this shaping, this 
forming of character, be entrusted to 
girls or women of 18 or 20 years of age 
without practical experience, without a 
comprehensive view of life? And if 
the answer will be negative, as it must, 
I ask, can this evil be remedied ? 

The woman that enters on the duty 
of teaching must possess knowledge of 
human nature, #z«s¢ know how to treat 
a child, so as to make it a living, think- 
ing being, instead of a scared, dull, deat 
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animal, devoid of every trait of charac- 


ter of its own, of every noble individu- | 


ality. 

But how shall she learn it? Cer- 
tainly not in the drawing room, in the 
seminaries, in our training schools. 
The woman, that will be wife, will be 
mother, will be teacher, must conde- 
scend to those spheres where children 
are living and moving; where, by a 
great diversity of characters, each one 
is developed in a manner which is cor- 
responding to its individuality. 


This sphere is found in the Kinder- 
gaerten., 
you like it better, ladies, go to these 
institutions where infants, and to those 
where children are taught; let them 
mingle with them, Jet them talk with 
them, observe the ways and means by 
which skillful teachers educate those 
children; let them in these schools ac- 
quire practical experience ; let them by 
this self-observation gain a view of life, 
which their present living and reading 
never will offer them. Not inthe draw- 
ing—not in the reading room, no; by 
the living, animated, variegated nature 
can woman be taught what is woman’s 
duty—can our teachers be educated. 

The Germans have from time imme- 
morial established the rule that the man 


Let our young women, or if 


who wishes to enter practical life, must | 


learn as apprentice, get practical expe- 
rience as fellow craft by wandering and 
seeing the working of his trade, of his 
science in other places and under other 
circumstances, before he is admitted as 
master. The same law which carried 
Goethe to Italy, Humboldt all over the 
world ; which leads the student and the 
mechanic on their travels. 

The same rule is adopted for the 
training of their teachers (men). The 
young men, before entering the Normal 
School, must have practiced for years 
under the supervision of experienced 
practical teachers selected for that pur- 
pose. After having acquired in this 
way a considerable amount of practical 
views and knowledge of human nature, 
they enter the theoretical course of the 
Normal School, and after that, serve 
under the careful superintendence of 
other prominent teachers (one or two 
assistants to one principal), till they 
have proven that they can act indepen- 
dently ; they are apprentices and fellow 
crafts, before they are raised to masters. 

And this master is not ashamed to 





stand at the foot-of the ladder ; the pri- 
mary classes are in the hands of very, 
yea the most experienced men, and this 
is one of the reasons why the German 
children, with all drawbacks of political 
and ecclesiastical institutions, are not 
behind in learning, and stand afterwards 
in the front rank as men and women. 

Then go to the infant—to the child— 
take time to become a woman; take 
time to become a teacher. 
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OUR LEGISLATURE. 








T is said, among those who seem 

to have an abundance of “ saints,” 

that a man or woman is never 

called or crowned such until they 

have been dead at least two hun- 

dred years. We have heard it re- 
ported, too, that this class of persons 
(saints) ‘*do not travel in battallions”—a 
fact we are ready to admit, even if Phil- 
lips and Tilton should shout it out with 
less vehemence. As a general thing, it 
is safer to wait until an inventory has 
been taken and the record is made up, 
before we pass judgment; but we train 
in the ranks of those who, if they com- 
mit an error, take pleasure in correct- 
ing it. 

We have been to Jefferson City sev- 
eral times during the sessions of the 
present Legislature. We had no “axe” 
to grind, for ourselves or anyone else, 
so we had a pretty fair chance to meas- 
ure the members individually and col- 
lectively. We listened to the discus- 
sions on various questions of local and 
general interests, in both branches, and 
we say without hesitation that it would 
be difficult to find, in any State in the 
Union, an equal number of men em- 
bodying more intelligence or integrity. 


We saw no drinking, no gambling ; 
we heard no profanity. We did see 
downright hard work, and a great deal 
of it too; we did see a disposition mani- 
fested to so manage legislation as to stop 
all unnecessary drains upon the resources 
of the State, to maintain its credit by 
providing for the payment of interest, 
and to meet promptly all demands. 
Nay, more than this: to provide for the 
unfortunate, the deaf and dumb, the 
blind, and the insane. 

We conversed fully and freely with 
men of all sorts of religious and politi- 
cal creeds, and found them almost a 
unit on the question of so amending and 





| 


perfecting the school-law as to make it 
practical and efficient.in every respect. 

If we do not secure such legislation 
as we need on this all important sub- 
ject, it will be the fault of parties out- 
side the Legislature. 

The members of both branches are 
not only willing, but anxious to do all 
that it is necessary to do in this direc- 
tion. They are a temperate, industri- 
ous, intelligent, earnest, hard-working 
set of men as we have ever seen together 
in the capacity of a State Legislature. 





NEBRASKA. 

The Principal of the Brownville 
Union School, W. Rich, Esq., pub- 
lishes a weekly report in the news- 
papers. We find many a local item 
in every newspaper less interesting and 
important. Mr. Rich also publishes a 
list of 15 pupils, who out of an average 
daily attendance of 259, have been per- 
fect in recitation and deportment the 
entire week. We know scarcely any 
better stimulant to good conduct and 
studious habits than this. 

The Nemaha County Teachers’ In- 
stitute met on January 15 at the Normal 
School building, Peru. In the absence 
of the President and Vice President, 
Dr. J. M. McGreer, County Superin- 
tendent. was chosen Chairman, and 
Isaac Black Secretarv. A resolution 
was adopted in favor of holding precinct 
Institutes. Various other business was 
transacted, and the Institute adjourned 
to meet at Richmond January 28th. 


ARKANSAS. 

The Weekly Republican of Little 
Rock, gives us the apportioning of 
public school funds among the several 
counties, amounting altogether to $190,- 
492 86. 

The State Board of Education have 
been in session at Little Rock, and 
adjourned on January 16th. We have 
only seen the report of the last days’ 
proceedings, which do not contain much 
of general interest. A memorial was 
adopted requesting aid from the Com- 
missioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau for 
the Arkansas Fournal of Education. 


INDIANA. 

Fcr educational purposes, Indiana 
has paid out the following sums during 
the year: Normal School, $80,494 06; 
State University, $15,000; Board of 
Education, $543 60; Agricultural Col- 
lege, $1,020 60; township libraries, 
$4,032 76; geological survey, $5,000; 
agricultural premiums, $1,500. Total 
$107,591 02. On every hand evidence 
comes to us of the growing interest in 
this great work of eosin the masses 
of the people. 
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WILL IT PASS? 


E are afraid not. It seems a 

pity too, when a matter is 

fixed to the entire satisfaction 

of the parties interested. We 

were assured * that every thing 

was working smooth—in fact 
it was sure to pass unanimously.” We 
fear the interest of the friends of this 
little amendment to the school law has 
got the better of their judgment, and 
we assure them there is even yet a lia- 
bility of failure. In almost every leg- 
islative assembly, there are certain 
members of an inquiring turn of mind 
who always imagine there is “‘a cat in 
the meal tub,” and who are determined 
if there is, to see its size, shape, color, 
etc., etc., a very laudable curiosity un- 
der certain circumstances, but always 
liable to disturb the even flow of legis- 
lative ‘* appropriation.” 

We beg our friends not to be over 
sanguine, for some of these members of 
the Legislature informed us that “ the 
thing would be knocked higher than 
Gilderoy’s kite.” We never saw a kite 
of this kind, but as this seems to be a 
common expression among them, we 
suppose they know how “high” that 
means. We do not. We expect it is 
pretty “high” though. 

The amendment proposed was beauti- 
fully written, a fact it was scarcely nec- 
essary to state when we say that it was 
penned by our friend Feathers, the re- 
porter of the Senate and the publisher 
of the ** Review.” 

As a number of the members had not 
seen the proposed amendment, we 
think it no more than fair to give the 
substance of it. It read about as fol- 
lows: 

‘** The township boards and the local 
directors of each sub-district shall be 
authorized to subscribe for an edu- 
cational journal in which the official 
decisions of the State Board of Education 
shall be published, and the same shall 
be paid for out of any moneys due such 
sub-district, the price not to exceed 
$1.25!” 

The assurances of the friends of this 
measure that “it would pass almost unan- 
imously” were so strong that we de- 
termined to see the members of the 
Board of Public Schools of St. Louis, 
and secure, if possible, a lease of the 
Polytechic Institute building, turn out 
the Normal School, the School Library 








the officers, and devote the whole build- 
ing, the cost of which was about 
$600,000, to an “‘office” for the JouRNAL 
oF Epucation. We instructed our 
corresponding clerk to write at once to 
Bonner, of the “Ledger,” and Bowen, 
of the ‘‘/zdefpendent,” to engage and 
send us out 200,000 of their best entry 
clerks, and more if they could spare 
them, for the purpose of entering the 
names of these ‘ township boards and 
sub-directors” on our subscription books, 
so as to mail the JourNAL or Epuca- 
TION promptly. Of course, as the money 
is to come from any moneys “ due such 
sub-district,” we should get it in ad- 
vance, and so “have a capital to work 
with.” Who would not call the Legis- 
lature a clever set of men (as we do in 
another column) for such a magnificent 
lift in the way of a “subsidy” to a 
journal of education. 

This little matter of mailing and 
other incidental expenses of clerk 
hire, etc., would be paid out of this 
‘due the sub-districts,” for the 
Legislature would not stick in their lib- 
erality about a small matter like that. 

We also instructed our corre:ponding 
clerk to enter into negotiations for all 
the paper made for the ‘ Herald,” 
“ World,” ‘Tribune,’ and ‘ Times,” 
for if this little amendment passes, to 
send a JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon or “e- 
view” to all interested in this important 
interest—they will pass another to send 
a Fournal of Agriculture to all inter- 
ested in “that important interest,” and 
to senda Mining Fournal to all inter- 
ested in ‘‘ that important interest.” We 
also instructed our corresponding clerk 
to write to Joe Medill, of the Chicago 
Tribune, to get this same thing ‘‘fixed” 
in the new constitution of Illinois—and 
then we could “ sweep things from the 
Lakes to the Gulf!!! If this little 
amendment passes in Missouri we can 
take the “lobby” and go to Arkansas, 
Texas, and all the adjoining States you 
see through the West and South. We 
thought of going to our friend Feathers, 
of “The Educational Review,’ and 
proposing to “join with him” and so 
divide this large slice, but his ‘next 
friend” said that he, Feathers, drew the 
amendment himself, and so he had a 
‘dead sure thing,” and would not divide ; 
that he had already hired the State 
House and grounds—the arsenal—the 
State’s Prison—that he was going to 


func 








‘‘dam” the Missouri river—make his 
own paper—cut off the supply of water 
from St. Louis and “ dry her up.” We 
think though, so far, we have the inside 
track, ‘as it is working smooth and is 
sure to pass almost unanimously.” If 
this little amendment passes we promise 
to enlarge the JouRNAL or EpucATION 
to ten times the size of all the other 
papers published in this country. And— 
well we will wait until the amendment 
passes before we develop our plans fur- 
ther. Legislation is uncertain. 

> e—_____ 


An EpucaTIoNAL CONVENTION was 
held by the colored people of Missouri, 
at Jefferson City, on January 19, 20 
and 21. About fifty delegates were 
present from all parts of the State. J. 
M. Turner, of Boonville, was chosen 
President. The proceedings were con- 
ducted with a good degree of decorum 
and harmony, and were marked by a 
very general appreciation of the educa- 
tional needs of the colored people. Va- - 
rious projects were discussed, but the 
Convention finally agreed upon two 
which should be recommended to the 
Legislature for adoption. First, to pro- 
vide a Normal School for colored teach- 





ers, in order to supply the great de- 
mand made for such from every 
quarter, and, second, to amend the law 
for colored schools by the adoption of 
an amendment, substantially as follows: 


Src. 1. Separate schools for colored child- 
ren may be established in the various town- 
ships and school districts of the State when- 
ever deemed expedient by the proper school 
officers, and such schools, when established, 
shall have all the advantages of schools for 
white children, of the same grade, in the 
same district or township. 

Sec. 2. Whenever in any district or town- 
ship separate schoois shall not be established 
for colored children, it shall be lawful for the 
colored children to attend upon any public 
schools that may be established in such dis- 
trict or township. 


On invitation from the Legislature 
both Houses were addressed in joint 
session by Messrs. Turner and Dickson 
on the evening of the 21st. The Con- 
vention was addressed during its ses- 
sion by gentlemen interested in the sub- 
ject of education, among whom we may 
mention State Superintendent Parker, 
Col. Seely, of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
and others. 





WE regret that in revising our sub- 
scription list, we have inadvertantly 
struck off the names of a few whose sub- 
scriptions had not expired. Of course 
we are very glad to rectify all errors of 
this kind promptly, as soon as we are 


advised of the fact. 
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PROBLEMS. 


‘- A pond is inclosed by a circular pal- 
isade, to the outside of which a horse is 
tied with a rope, the length of which is 
equal to the circumference of the pond. 
Required the diameter of the pond, if 
the horse can graze one acre.” 


Will any of the readers of the JourNAL 
furnish an answer to the above question? 
(See JournaL or Epucation for Oc- 
tober.) 





Let the horse be at the point A, with 
his rope wound around the palisades in 
the direction A R M: he can graze 
around in the direction A B P, P, the 
extremity of the rope generating the in- 
volute of the circle, S, until he gets to 
the point P,; then as the rope unwinds 
no farther the arc, P, P will be a quad- 
rant of a circle whose radius is 2 ™. 
SA. From the point, P, as he pro- 
ceeds in the direction P, to A, the ex- 
tremity of the rope will generate the 
quadrant, P. P; and the involute, P; P, 
C A, thus grazing over the area, AB 
P, C, the second time, which, with the 
area of the pond must be subtracted 
from the whole area bounded by the 
curves. Therefore: 
area AP, PP;+4 2, areaA BP, P,—2z. 
A B P, — area of eircle, S, = 1 acre. 

Let S A = Radius of the pond, = a. 

S Y, = Perpendicular to tangent 
atP, = ~,=AP,=2" a. 
S Y,= Perpendicular to tangent 
P, = 2, = RP, = arc, AMR. 
ang. AS R =v, and P, R = arc 
AMR.=av .. fp, = av. P,S' = 
P,R?4+ RS? = £2742 =— 2 v* + a? 


= a* (v*? + 1.) ; 
cos P; S R = cos (v—180°) = cos 
RS a 
(180 — v) timed, = P,S*” 
a =—asecv «.P,S? = 
cos v 


@ seh v =@ (1 4 tan’. v) =a (v? 
4+1)*.fanv=v, 





The relation v = ¢an v, is worthy of 
consideration. In Todhunter’s Trig., 
Vol. 1, Arts. 291, 292, 293. Notice 
also the Geometric Deduction of tan v 
=v, from the equal triangles, A S D 
and S P* R. Let it also be remembered 
that v is expressed in arc, or units of 
radius. (See Chauvenet’s Trig., Art. 


10.) Hence, since v is in the third 
Quadrant, it is found to be 257° 27 


12".28. The general integral for 
Quadrature of Polar Curves is /) _/-* 
rdrdv=t%t f/f. rd vz, and by the 








dr 
well known relation, see = | 
Carr | 
rdv_ ds ; 
- = — [where 7 = radius vector, 
» 


P, perpendicular on the the tangent from 
the pole, v (an angle different from v, 
in the Equations, ~, = @ v) the angle 
through which ~ has revolved, and s the 
length of the arc of Polar Curve] since 
this curve is that known to mathemati- 
cians as the **Involute of the Circle,” 
the equation of which is 7? = a’? + 2°; | 


rdyv= oar _ 3 J. dv 

a ae | 
‘te : — , 

Si (f@—@) rdr = en td kd (7? — 

a’)} = mn (7? — a’)i = £ [Since d 


(7? — a*)} = $ (7° — a’) 2r dr, hence 

(7? — a’)! r dr = 3 d (r — a’)3]. 
Area of semicircle— 
ets ee 


= 211 @? 


3 8a* 3 
ASE 2.Wt 


- 


2. area 


_ 3a 
2 area A BP, = Ps _ 90.7258 a? 
3@ 3a 
area of pond = 11 a’. : Therefore 
. a oma = 90.7258 a® 
36 32 
— 1 a? = 4840 sq. yds. 
a? (14 1° — 3 1¥ — 90.7258) = 14520 
333-937 © = 14520. 


21% @ 


—. 4 
333-937 
—— ———¥ 
333-937 
a= 6.59402 
2@ = 13,18504 yds. 
3 


39: 5641 2 ft. 
Ipa E. SHACKELFORD, 


LILLIE HAYDEN. 
Pritchett School Institute, Glasgow, Mo. 





Tue following problem has been 
handed us with the request that some 
of the readers of the JouRNAL would 
send a solution by quadratics, viz. : 





xc} —at= 4. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


{MPORTANT TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
City of Jefferson, Feb. 1, 1870. 





TEACHERS’ REPORT TO TOWNSHIP 











CLERK. 

For the Term........ 918 , andending......... 18 
No. of months taught.............. | 
WARS POL MOM ...5 0. sssscscccccs | 
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BRANCHES OF STUDY TAUGHT, AND NUMBER OF PU 
PILS IN EACH BRANCH. 








No. | Name of Text Book 
Used. 


Subject of Study. Pupils | 





TEACHER. 
The above report is to be made and filed with the 
townsnip clerk, according to section 84 of the school 
law. Teachers will find it their interest to bear in 
mind the following: That if the contract with the 
school director stipulates for your payment per month 
you must file a written report, embracing the items 
above given, each month, as payment is made to you, 
and at the end of the term make out and file with him 
an abstract of the monthly reports upon this printed 
form. y this method the terms of the contract, 
and the duty of the township clerk,—specified in the 
last clause of section 84,—are made consistent. If 
the contract is made for a term of months, and pay- 
ment to be made at the end of the term, the only re- 
port to make is the above—which must be filed with 

the township clerk, when payment is made, 
T. A. PARKER, 
State Superintendent. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 





The National Association of School 
Superintendents will hold a special ses- 
sion in the city of Washington, com- 
mencing on Tuesday, the 1st of March, 
at 11 o’clock a. mM. The Association 
will convene at the rooms of the Na- 
tional Office of Education, 530 G. 
street, in the rear of the Patent Office. 

Reports will be read as follows: 


1. On School Supervision—its necessity, 
and the best system for rendering it com- 
plete, by Hon. W. Johnson, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Maine. 

2. On the National Department of Edu- 
cation—its past work and its future plans, by 
lion. Henry Barnard, National Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

3. On National Aids to Assist in Putting 
in Operation Systems of Schools in the 
South, by Hon. 8. S. Ashley, State Superin- 
tendent. of Public Instruction, North Caro- 
lina. 

4, On Grants of Land by the General Goy- 
ernment in Aid of State and Normal Schools, 
by Hon. T. W. Conway, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Louisiana. 

5. On the Consolidation of the Educa- 
tional Department of the Government and the 
Educational Division of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, by Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard, Commis- 
sioner, Bureau Refugees, Freedmen and 
Abandoned Lands. 

6. On School Statistics—their importance 
and the Work of the National Department of 
Education in relation thereto, by Hon. Wm. 
D. Henkle, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Ohio. 

These reports are not in any case to 
exceed twenty minutes in length, and 
are to have the conclusions arrived at 
appended to them in the form of frac- 
tical propositions, to be discussed, 
amended if found desirable, voted upon, 
and carried into effect. 

“We must educate,” said Lyman 
Beecher, ‘‘or we must perish.” This 
truth is now pressing itself upon the 
minds of thinking American citizens 
with a force never felt before. Itis our 
duty as the highest authority in school 
affairs, to originate and give practical 
effect, as far as we have the power to do 
it, to such measures as will secure a 
sound education to every child: in*the 


nation. 

In view of the great subject to be 
considered and the opportune time 
chosen to consider it, it is confidently 
expected that every State in the Union 
will be represented at the proposed 
meeting by its leading educators. 


J. P. WickEeRsHAM, 
President of the Association. 


2+ ee 

F. M. Cramer is no longer an agent 
of the W. P. & S. F. Co., and is not 
authorized to transact any business for 


this Company after this date. 
JANUARY Ist, 1870. 





RAILROAD TIME TABLE. 





Departure and Arrivals of Trains at St. Louis- 





CHICAGO AND ALTON BAILROAD.* 


Leaves. Arrives. 
Morning Express (Sundays excepted).. 6.30 a. m. 11.00 p. m 
Lightning Express (Saturday excepted) 6.30 p. m. 11.30 a, m 
Night Express, running through to 
Bloomington Saturday night....... 3.45 p. m. 9.00 a.m 
Sunday Express..cc.cccscsscscessecses + 6 p.m. 
Peoria and Quincy Express......+- ecoe 11.158. m. 5.20 p. m 






INDIANAPOLIS, TERRE HAUTE AND ST. LOUIS BAILROAD.* 








Day Express (Sundays excepted)..---. 645 a.m. 8.35 a,m 
Lightning Express,(Saturdays excepted) 3.30 p.m. 3.00:p. m 
Night Express (Sundays excepted)..... 2.00 p. m. 9.05 p. m 
Sunday Train...cccccccccccsccccccccccss 3:30 p. m. 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Mail Train (except Sundays).-+e.ccesee 9.50 a.m. 10:50 p. m 
Express Train..eose.eeeess eee covesssese 4.55 p.m. 600 a.m 
Meramec Accommodation ....++.++ ees 1:20p m. 

Washington Acc ation ...sccsese 3.48 p.m. 

Franklin Accommodation ..++.+seseeee - 7.50a.m. 1.2% p.m 
Sunday Trains—For Franklin...... eoee 9.508. m. 1.0 p.m 


Trains on the Boonvilie Brauch leave Tipton at 7.30 a.m. and 
6.20 p.m. 


8T. LOUIS AND IRON MOUNTAIN RAILROAD. 











Mail, (Sundays excepted).cocscscsesese 7.450. m. 11.50 p. m 
Express, daily...sccsceseeees asdcesesees 5.) p.m. 9.00a.m 
DeSoto, (Sundays excepted)...ccecesere 4.0) p. m. 8.40 a. m 
Carondelet and Docks..cscccessecceees. 6.458 m. 6.20 a. in 
sb pececocee eee 8.30 a.m 8.45a.m 
“ and Docks.... 10.20 a. m. 10.05 a.m 
Se eewecccccccecceee + 12.00m, 11.45 a. m 
« ANd DOCKS. .ccccecccsecevece 2.15 p.m. 2.00 p. m 
“ and Docks... 4.00 p. m. 345 p.m 
St see eeeeeeececcccee 500 p.m. 4.35 p.m 
“ eee eee $6.30 p.m. 6.15 p.m 
TT Ty eee §=8:00p. m. 7:45 p.m 
$6 ae eeeeeeeceeeeee coos 12:00m. 11:45 p. in 
Sunday Trains—Express.... se» 5:00p.m. 10:05 a.m 
Carondelet..... eee §=8:00a.m. 7:45a.m 
* « %&15a,m. 9:07 a m 
“ «+ 10:30a.m. 10:05 a.m 
« os eee 12:30p.m. 12:15 p.m 
* eee §=5:00p.m. 4:35 p. m 
LTT TTT TTT iy) - &45 pm. 5:30 p.m 
NORTH MISSOURI RAILROAD. 

Mail and Express, (Sundays excepted) 9:30a.m. 10:30 p. m 
Night Express, (daily) ..seccessess cove 4:00 p.m. 6:30 a. m 
Macon Express,.++ecssesees ee ee 12:00p.m. 5:40 p.m 
St. Charles Accom., (Sundays excepted) 10:20a. m. 8:00 a.m 
- be 4:45 p.m, 3.30 p.m 

OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILBOAD.* 
Mail (Sundays excepted)....ee.eeese0- 5:00a. m. 11:15 p. m 
Lightning Express (Sundays excepted) 6:45 a.m. 8:30a.m 
Night Express (daily)...sccccssssseseee 3:15 p. me 1.2p.m 


ST. LOUIS, VANDALIA AND TERRE HAUTE AND [LLINOIS CEN- 
TRAL RAILROADS.* 


Day Express (Sundays excepted)..... + 7:30a.m. 10:50 a. m 
Cairo Express (Sundays excepted).... 3:45 p.m. 12: 20 p. m 
Night Express (Saturdays excepted)... 6:30 p.m. 9:50 p. m 


BELLEVILLE AND EAST ST. LOUIS RAILROAD. 


Daily (Sundays excepted)..-sscccee-s. 8:30a.m. 7:45a.m 

“ sccccccecceess 12:30 p. m. 11:23 a.m 
Daily.cccccsceeces eocccccces sosscccccees 5:30 p.m. 4:45 p.m 
Sunday train.ccccccccceccccccscseceees, 9:30 8. Mm, 8:55 a.m 


SOUTH PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Trains leave the Seventh street (Pacific) depot daily, except Sun- 
day, at 7:35 a. m., for all stations. 

*The time mentioned for the departure of the trains of these roads 
is the time at which the omnibuses leaves the Planters’ House. 

Other roads the time given is that at which trains leave the de- 
pots. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL ACENCY. 
(Formerly managed by Kirkland & Co.) 


Persons wanting situations, also School Boards and 
others wanting eflicient teachers, should address, 
with stamp, NELSON & BBOWN, 

177 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Ceorge O. Carnsey, 


SCHOOL ARCHITECT, 


Rooms 22, 23 and 24, 


Lombard Block, - - - Chicago. 





pes Educational Buildings made a Specialty. 





WEEKLY MAIL. 


A paper will be published in St. Louis, Mo., 
every Thursday, beginning with January 6th, 
1870, called the 


WEEKLY MAIL. 


In politics it will be 


REPUBLICAN, 


though it will aspire to the highest rank of inde- 
pendent journalism. 


It will be the friend and advocate of the 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


It will defend the 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM, 
us a necessity for free government. 


It will be religious, but not sectarian, plead- 
ing for 


THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH, 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 

THE MISSION WORK, 
and every kindred beneficence. 
It will devote an entire page to the 
FARM AND GARDEN, 

and give especial consideration to the wants of 

THE HOUSEHOLD. 


It will have a department of 


TRADE AND FINANCE, 


with a full 
Reports. 


It will be edited by 
REV. A. C. GEORGE, D.D., 


with an able corps of assistants, and paid con- 
tributors. In its selections it will take the 
widest range, endeavoring to bring its readers 
into contact with 


THE LIVING THOUGHT 


of the age, in art, literature, science, education, 
business, politics, beneficent reforms, and Chris- 
tian activities. 


Yews Summary and latest Market 


It will contain Sixteen pages of the size and 
style (excepting illustrations,) of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


It will be printed on good paper, in clear and 
legible type, and will be 


A FIRST-CLASS JOURNAL 


in every respect. It will be furnished for 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR, 


and liberal deductions to clubs. It will be sent 
to any Clergyman én the regular pastoral work, for 
Two Dollars, the lowest clubrate. Subscriptions 
may begin at ANY TIME. 


Ic Write for SPECIMEN NUMBER, which 
will be sent FREE. Address, 


‘*WEEKLY MAIL, 


St. Louis, Mo.” 
St. Louis, December 25, 1869. 
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1870. 1870. 
PROSPECTUS 


—OF 


ST. LOUIS TRIBUNE. 


THE— 


A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Price of the Weekly to Clubs: 
ONE DOLLAR per YEAR 


THE BEST MISCELLANEOUS, 


And, considering the size, 





THE OHEAPEST FAMILY AND AGRI- 


OULTURAL NEWSPAPER 
IN THE WEST. 


AS A NEWSPAPER 

The TRIBUNE will deal with living issues and cur- 
rentevents. It will gather from all sources, what- 
ever can interest and please, especially of a local and 
useful character, and will aim to amuse and enter- 
tain as well as inform and instruct. Its telegraph 
department will be the most complete of any Evening 
Newspaper in the West. To the 


FAMILY CIRCLE 


Will be furnished a careful selection of tales from 
the best writers of the literary world, household re- 
ceipts, and the latest fashions, and the most beautiful 
stories for the little children 

EDUCATION. 

The whole fabric of popular Government rests upon 
the intelligence and virtue of the people, and the 
higher and purer the standard of each, the stronger 
and happier and more prosperous the country. We 
hold it to be the duty of the State not only to provide 
free sehools for all, but to make provision that all 
children shall attend school somewhere. 


AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES. 

These constitute the staple wealth of all nations, 
and we place them together because we believe their 
interests are identical and dependent upon each other. 
As promoting and inseparably connected with the 
true interest of both, the TRIBUNE will vigorously 


advocate the principle of 
PROTECTION TO AMERICAN IN- 
DUSTRY, 

Against foreign competition wherever it may be ne- 
cessary to develope or sustain our own produce and 
manufactures. We believe fully in the benefits of diver- 
sified labor, and that,the true interest of every class lies 
in having, as far as possible, a home market for 
everything we have tc buy or sell,and thereby afford- 
ing employment for all, and especially for the poor 
in large cities. To that end we believe imported ar- 
ticles which we do not produce, like tea and coffee, 
should be admitted free, and impost duty levied on 
other imported articles. The TRIBUNE will also 
contain a summary of useful agricultural and 
mechanical intelligence; covering improvements in 
farming and other implements, stock raising, and 
everything appertaining to the laboring classes. 


TERMS-—INVARIALYIN ADVANCE: 


Daily, one copy, one year .................-.2005 $8 00 
ee ad six months. . : 


“e e 





Week! three months 
eekly, one copy, one year... 
ve ah... . 
clubs of ten and over................... 


“e 


To the person sending us 8 club of ten to one ad- 
dress, accompanied by $10, we will send one copy 
free for one year ‘Additions may be made to clubs 
at the same rate, where they are to the same address 
asthe original. All money should be sent by P. O. 
Money Order, Registered Letter or by Draft, and 
directed to the ‘*TRIBUNECO.,’’ No. 17 North Third 
Street--P. O. Box 2899. Postmasters are requsted to 
act as agents forthe TRIBUNE. Address, 


ST. LOUIS TRIBUNE COMPANY, 
Office and Printing House, 17 N. ‘Third Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 








ATTENTION, READER! 


CLOTHING 


OR 


GENTS, FURNISHING GOODS, 


READY MADE 


OR 


MADE TO ORDER 


AT PRICES THAT 


DEFY COMPETITION, 


CALL ON 


TICKNOR & 60., 


601 & 603 N. Fourth St, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON’S COLUMN. 


ADAMS’ SYSTEM 


—OF— 


RECORDS. 


W* KEEP constantly on hand, for the use 
of Teachers, TEACHERS’ DAILY RE- 
GISTERS, four sizes; SCHOOL TABLETS; 
CLASS BOOKS; POCKET CLASS BOOKS; 
SCHOOL LEDGERS; REPORT CARDS and 
TEACHERS’ SCHEDULES. 
For school officers, we have— 
Scbool District Records; 
Directors’ Order Books; 
School District Blanks; 
Township Treasurers’ Blanks; 
Township School Banks; 
County Superinte’s Books; 

Teachers’ Certificates, and all Blanks and Books 

used by school officers. 





Iuessons in Elocution, 
By ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, A. M. 





seventh Edition— Revised and Improved. 





RECOMMENDATIONS: 


**T cordially recommend the work to Elocu- 
tionists, and to the Teachers and Friends of 
Public Schools, and predict for it a wide and 
rapid sale. 9 Newton Bateman, Supt. Public In- 
struction of Illinois. 

‘*Prof. Griffith has ae us an excellent 
book. He has exhibited the practical principles 
of the art in such a way that they may be applied 
with much ease and precision.’’—/J. Af. Gregory, 
Regent Iu. Industrial University. 

*sT cheerfully recommend this work to the 
Teachers of this State.?’—John G, McMynn, late 
Supt. Pub. Inst. of Wisconsin. A 

‘I have met with no work upon the subject 
which seems to me so well calculated to excite 
the interest and enthusiasm of the students of 
this beautiful art.’’— Wm. F. Phelps, Supt. of 
Normal School, Minn. Price, $1.50. 





DR. J. M. GREGORY’S 


Map of Time, Hand-Book of History. 
AND CENTURY BOOK. 


The above works introduce a new era in the 
study of History. By this original method more 
history is learned and remembered in three 
months than is obtained in as many years by the 
old methods. The works are in successful use 
in many of our best Normal and High Schools, 

Send for Circulars and further particulars, 





Chase’s Writing Speller and Definer. 


Three columns on a page. The middle column 
for rewriting the mis-spelled words. Twenty- 
four pages. Fifty or seventy-five words may be 
written on each page. Price, $1.80 per dozen. 

(<= Specimen copies sent for 10 cents. 





Rolph’s Normal System of Penmanship. 
Complete in six Books of Twenty- 
four pages each. 


In this series the Reversible Copy Card is kept 
near the line on which the pupil is writing. 

Full directions in bold print, and cuts from 
actual photographs are given. 

A Hight Scale, showing by colors the exact 
proportions of writing, is a new and valuable 
feature. : : 

Liberal terms for introduction. Price, $2.40 
per dozen. Specimen numbers sent. by mail on 
receipt of fifteen cents. Address 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 


Chicago Ill., or 
W. P. & S. F. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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A NEW BOoE. 


The Model Speaker 


Consisting of Exercises in Prose, Poetry and 
Blank Verse, Suitable for Declamation, Public 
Readings, School Exhibitions, etc. Compiled 
for the use of Schools, Academies, Colleges 
and Private Classes, by Prof. Philip Lawrence. 


Price by mail, post-paid, $1.50. © 


This book is printed on superfine, tinted ee, 
and handsomely and ange J bound in fine Eng- 
lish cloth, with bevelled sides. For variety and 
freshness of selections, beauty of mechanical 
execution , and economy in price, itis unequalled 
by any similar work extant. Copies sent only on 
receipt of advertised price, excepting to those 
teachers who desire to examine, with purpose 
of introduction if ereee. and who accompany 
their application with a copy of the circular or cata- 
logue of their school. In such cases we will sup- 
ply a specimen copy for examination on receipt 
of $1.00 Circular containing complete list of 
contents sent to any address on application. 

Please address, ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 and 19 South Sixth Street, PPILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ARKANSAS HOT SPRINGS. 


Full information concerning these far-famed 
‘‘ FOUNTAINS OF YOUTH,’’ can be had in the 


HOT SPRINGS COURIER. 
Subscription. $3.00 peryear. Advertisements, 








each insertion, fifteen cents per line. Te.ms 
Cash. Address, 
“Courier, Hot Springs, Arkansas.” 
st. Louis 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


INSTITUTE OF PENMANSHIP 


—AaND— 


Fielding’s Academy, 


Nos, 210 & 212 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 





HE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION offers every 

A. facility for acquiring a thorough Business and 
Literary Education. For full information, circulars 
and specimens of penmanship, call at the College or 


dress— 
A. FREDERICK, Secretary. 
H. A. SPENCER, Superintendent. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY 


17th Year, 400 Acres, 10 Greenhouses. 


T= largest and best stock, 8,000,000 Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Hedge Plants, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Apple and other Nursery Stocks, 
Roses, Bulbs, etc., of choicest sorts and shipping 
sizes, very low for cxush. 

ose who would save money will send at once 
two red stamps for two Fall Catalogues. 


F. K. PHOENIX 
Bloomington, McLean Co., Illin } 














WM. BARNARD, 





STENCIL BRAND CUTTER | 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 


SEAL PRESSES, &C. 


’ Also, wholesale and retail dealer in 
Ribbon Stamps, Canceling Stamps, Steel 
Stamps, Stencil Dies and Stock. 


1 Orders by mail promptly attended to and sent 
by express. 314 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAVELERS LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, 
ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


HE Travelers’ Accident Insurance Company 

of Hartford was the first Company of the 

kind to write All Accident Policies in the United 
States. It has now combined with it the Life De- 
partment, and writes full Life Policies on a new 
plan: Life Non-furfeiture endowments, etc., 
allowing weekly indemnity in case of persona 


injury. 
Low Cash Rates. 


(<= The largest amount of Insurance for the 
least money. C. C. BAILEY, Gen’! Ag’t, 
305 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Vornbrock & Fatman’s 


BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 


STAIR BALLOSTERS & NEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 
Scroll Sawing to order. 
ALL KINDS OF 
TURNING 


Done at the Shortest Notice. 
All Orders promptly attended to. 














Cass Avenue, 
S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET, 


- BOUIS, MO. 


TELE CCLELE 


TO THE WORKING CLASS .—We are now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with vonstant employment 
at home, the whole of the time or for the spare mo- 
ments. Business new, light and profitable. Persons 
of either sex —_ earn from 50c to $5 per evening, 
and a proportional sum by as their whole time 
to the business. Boys and girls earn nearly as 
muchas men. That all who see this notice may send 
their address, and test the business, we make this 
unparalleled offer: To such as are not well satisfied 
we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to 
commence work on, and a copy of The People’s Lit- 
erary Companion—one of the largest and best family 
newspapers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, 
if you want permanent, profitable work, address 
E.C. ALLEN & CO., AUGUSTA, MAINE. 











ROOT & CADY’S 


Standard School Music Books, 


\RADED SONGS FOR DAY SCHOOLS, 

Nos. 1,2 and3, byO. BLACKMAN. These 

songs make music a regular progressive study, 

to accord with the graded system of instruction 

in our public schools. Already introduced into 

the schools of Chicago and Peoria, Ills. , Toledo, 
Ohio, ete. 


PRICES: 
No. 1, 8 cents, by the hundred........... $ 6.00. 
No. 2,15 cents, by the hundred ......... 11.25. 
No. 3, 25 cents, by the hundred.......... 18.75, 


(cg Nos. 4 and 5 are in active preparation. 


HE FOREST CHOIR, by Gero. F. Root. 
For general use in all schools. Price 60 
cents. $6.00 per dozen. 
HRYOCK’S MAMMOTH MUSIC CHARTS, 
by DANIEL SHRYOCK. These charts are 
so well and favorably known in St. Louis and vi- 
cinity, from their use in the public schools of this 
city, that a special description of them will not 
be necessary in this connection; suffice it to say 
that their sale is rapidly increasing, and that they 
are everywhere meeting with the same favor. 
PRICE: 
MEADE ONIN S208 fo lcs taiaaecdananenasetoss $15.00. 
WOMOUMING TE ORYES «5. 5.5../55550 sect ya's oaieineiess 20.00. 


CHOOL LYRICS, by WM. LuDDER. The 

great aim of this work is to furnish a variety 

of sterling hymns and tunes for the opening and 

closing exercises of schools. In addition so this, 

however, there are several pages of the very best 

secular and patriotic music. The whole is com- 
pleted by a short treatise on musical notation. 

PRICES: 
Stiff Paper Bovers, 50 cents, per dozen... . $3.00. 
Board Covers, 80 cents, per dozen........ 8.00. 


ROOT & CADY, 
67 Washington Street, Chicago. 


North Missouri Normal School, 


"Egg mee for 1868-9.—School year em- 
braces four Terms of ten weeks each, be- 
ginning September Ist, November 16th, Februa- 
ry Ist, April 2ist. Fall term opens September 
Ist, 1868. 
Students, however backward, or however 
advanced, can enter at any time. 

Course of study is as full and thorough as in 
most colleges. 

The Faculty is composed of a corps of expe- 
rienced teachers. 

Teachers are trained for their work. This is 
the only Normal School in North Missouri. 

Rare facilities for improvement are offered to 
youths of both sexes. To conduct a LIVE 
SCHOOL, to educate live men and women, is the 
highest ambition of the Faculty. 

ixpenses for board, books and tuition per 
term, from $30 to $50. 

Catalogues will be sent to any one addressing 

J. BALDWIN, President, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


Western Publishing & School Fornishing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Pubiishers of 








Mitchell’s Outline 
 Maps,Camp’s Series 
Cut- 
Physiological 
Charts, School Tab- 
lets, Record Books, 


Geographies, 
ter’s 


And Dealers in 
Philosophical, Chemical, & Holbrooks Illustrative Apparatus 
Address, J. B. MERWIN, 
President W. P. & S. F. COs, 
708 & 710 Chestnut St., St. Louis. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


Journal of Education. 








5,000. 


WE desire to call attention to the following 
points : 

Arrangements have been perfected which will 
insure its publication promptly on or before the 
first day of each month. 

The topics discussed will be such as bear 
directly on the vital questions of 


Popular Education and School Managemeit: 


Every Teacher will thus find it an invaluable 
aid in the arduous labors of the School-room. 

The State Superintendent will publish his 
Official Decisions, and answer inquiries in re- 
gard to the law, in its columns each month. 


Every school officer will need this journal, as he 
will find in it, in addition to the official decisions 
of the State Superintendent, the forms for call- 
ing meetings, giving legal notices, making 
reports, etc., etc.; so that when action is taken 
it may in all respects conform to the law. He 
will thus have at hand, not only the law, but the 
necessary forms for carrying it into execution. 

We design printing in each number of the first 
volume 


Elevations, Plans, and Estimates, 


SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Seating from fifty to five hundred pupils. We 
shall also give a monthly summary of Educational 
Intelligence, Notices of Teachers’ Institutes, 
~Conventions, Examinations, Exhibitions, etc. 

Articles appear each month in its columns 
from the ablest writers in the country, and 
we invite and solicit information, questions, 
correspondence, and facts, from all sections 
hoping by this means to conduct the JourNAL 
with such ability and impartiality as will secure 
the cordial co-operation of all—parents, teachers, 
and school officers—in extending its circulation. 

We hope our friends will act promptly, and 
send in to us immediately their own names as 
subscribers, and as many others as it is possible 
to obtain. Please remit the money to 


J. B. MERWIN, Publisher, 
708 and 710 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo 





TERMS: 
Per year, in advance........ »..eeseee- $1 50 
PP ncntnscccncecevsovecevesen:'* 25 


GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES. 





The Very Highest Prize. 
“LOUOF Jo WOLSO'T a) J0 SSO 


Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


peat over all others, by reason ofthe fol- 
owing points of excellence: 
Elasticity of Stitch, 
Simplicity of Machine, 
No Rewinding Fhread, 
No Fastening of Seams, 

Beauty and Greai Variety of Embroidery. 

Practical qualities pre-eminently prmsenees by the 
GROVER & BAKER. EACH ONE is absolitely 
essential to a COMPLETE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. 
Light & Heavy Manufacturing Machines. 

Bock =-STLIrTCEr 
Adapted to all kinds of 


LEATHER AND CLOTH WORK. 
Send for samples and Price List. 
Salesrooms, 511 North Fourth Streot, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


GAS FIXTURES, COAL OIL FIXTURES, 


DECALCOMANIE, 
DIAPHANIE, 


Wax Flower Materials, 


Bronzes, 
Fancy Ornaments, 
Glass Dome Shades, 
Statuettes, &c., &c. 


Churches, private and public buildings fitted 
up for gas or coal oil in the most approved man- 
ner. 


No. 203 North Fifth Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 


EETH EXTRACTED WITH- 
OUT PAIN. We originated 
the use of the NiTRoUs OXIDE 


Gas, and have administered it to over 100,000 
par without a single failure or accident. 
We agree to extract Teeth ABSOLUTELY WITH- 
OUT PAIN. The GAS is pleasant to breathe and 
entirely harmless. 

Teeth inserted in the best manner at low rates. 

Don’t forget the name and number of office, 
517 OLIVE STREET, Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 








ECLECTIC 
Educational Series. 


WILSON, HINKLE & Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO., 


Combining in the highest degree both MERIT and 
ECONOMY. This Series has attained a deserved 
popularity far greater than any other; having been 
wholly, or in part, recommended by successive 


State Superintendents of Fourteen States. 


McGUFFEY’S 
New Eclectic Readers, 


The most Natural, Easy, and Progressive Series 
published, and already in general use in the State of 
Missouri. 


McGuffey’s and DeWolf’s Spellers are rapidly 
increasing in popularity. 


RAY’S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS is 
daily increasing in popularity and circulation. This 
Series is in use wholly, or in part, in the schools ot 
New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and thousands of other Cities 
and Towns. 


PINNEO’S GRAMMARS are in almost ex- 
clusive use in several States. Pinneo’s Parsing Ex- 
ercises and False Syntar meet a want of the school 
room long felt by the Practical Teacher. 

McGUFFEY’S NEW ECLECTIC PRIMER 
and NEW PRIMARY READER, in Leigh’s 
Phonotypic Text, A new method of teaching Primary 
Reading that has been tried with satisfactory results 
in the 


Publie Schools of Boston and St. Louis. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARVEY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
A Practical Grammar for Colleges, Schools and 
Private Students. 
HARVEY’S ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR. 
An elementary work in which both the subject and 


the method of teaching it are presented. Single copy 
for examination, 25 cents. 


WHITE’S COMMON SCHOOL REGISTER. 
For country sub-district schools. It contains both 
a Daily and a Term Record. Single copy by mail, $1. 


WHITE’S GRADED SCHOOL REGISTER. 

Tnis Register is adapted for Graded Schools of 
Cities and Towns. It contains both a Daily and a 
Term Record. By mail, $1.00. 


McGUFFEY’S NEW PRIMARY CHARTS— 
10 Nos. 


They combine the Object, Word, and Letter Meth- 
ods, and are designed to accompany McGuffey’s 
Readers. The Ten Numbers, including a large 
Alphabet and the Multiplication Table, on roller, will 
be sent by mail, pre-paid, for $2.00. 





Two New Books of Ray’s Series. 


I. ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 
Beautifully illustrated and embracing latest dis- 
coveries to date of publication. By mail, single 
copy, $2.00, 
Il. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 
A more complete and thorough presentation of the 
subject than any to which the American Student has 
hithertoo had access. 


SCHUYLER’S LOGIC. 

A clear, concise treatise on this subject, for High 
Schools and Colleges, Single copy, by mail, for ex- 
amination, 75 cents. 

w3-Teachers and School Officers desiring to make 4 
change in text books not in satisfactory use in their 
schools, are respectfully invited to correspond with the 
Publishers. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CoO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Steel Composition Bells | HOMGZOPATHIC THE 
MUTUAL _ |NATIONAL SERIES 
For Churches, Schools, Farms, —OF— 
Foundries, Factories, etc. oneness 


ROM the experience of 
many years in manufac- 
turing the cheaper class of 
Bells, we find that the Steel 
Composition surpasses all 
others in the combination of 
those qualities most sought 
for by intelligent purchasers 
of Bells. 

They are larger than the 
bronze bells of the same 
weight, and can be heard as 
~ In pon —- -_ 
‘ volume of sound, they are al- 

CHURCH BELLS. most equal to the regular bell 
metal; and as they cost less than one-third as much, 
they are within the reach of the most feeble churches. 

Hundreds are now in use in all parts of the country, 
and none failed to give satisfaction. _ : 

The style of mounting, as seen in this cut, gives an 
easy motion, and secures it against much of the jar- 
ring so common in the ringing of bells. 

Church Bells warranted for one year. 

Bell and Mountings. 
400 lb 











Bells for Farms, Schools, etc. 
Weight. 





BARNUM & BROTHER, 
No. 14 and 16 N. Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE BEST 





PAPER-COVERED 


TALC CRAYONS 


AND 


Everything Else Needed to Furnish 
Schools, 


For Sale by 
W.P. & S. EF. CO. 


708 AND 710 


Chestnut Street, - St. Louis, Mo. 











LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL STOCK, 


$8 150,000. 


ASSETS, January ist, 1869, 
$3 200,963. 


This Company, which began business June 
15th, 1869, and has already issued over 900 
policies, presents the following exceedingly 
liberal inducements : 

1st. The lowest rates in use in the United 
States. 

2d. Special rates to Homeopathists. 

3d. It is purely mutual, aZ/ the profits be- 
ing divided among the policy holders an- 
nually. 

4th. All its policies are non-forfeiting after 
one premium has been paid. 

5th. All whole-life policies are non-forfeit- 
ing under the Massachusetts law. The fol- 
lowing tabie will show how long a folicy zs 
continued in force after payment has ceased: 



























































1 payt 2 pts. | 3 pts. |4 pts. |5 pts. jlo pts. 15 pts. 
ae | m n 2 2 | Q 
g/ 2/2 2/6/3|2|2|8/2/2/2/2/312 
SIRIALRIAIRIAIRIAIHIAIRIAIAIA 
20 | |256! 1 |153| 2 |261! 2 |341| 3 |264| 7 |324) 12] 47 
30 | |329| 1 |300} 2 }277) 3 |259| 4 |246| 9 | 87] 11/341 
40 | 1) 49) 3 96] 3 }125| 4 |123) 5 | 86] 8 [141] 9/258 
50 | 1| 2312] 8! 2 [311] 3 !215| 41 85! 6 | 78] 61272 




















6th. Its dividends are payable at the end of 
the first year. 
7th. All its policies are indisputable, except 
for fraud or material misrepresentation. 
For further information apply to 


Jno. V. Hocan, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
203 WTH THIRD STREET, 


SAINT LOUIS. 


Agents wanted in every County. 





School Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO.,, 
New York and Chicago. 


MONTEITH & McNALLY’S 
GHOGRAPEHYT 


PARKER &£ WATSON’S 


READERS and SPELLERS. 





Davies’ Series of Arithmetics. 





Davies’ Series of Algebra. 





Davies’ Series of Geometry. 





Clark’s System of 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


—_———- 


STEELE’S 
Fourteen Weeks mm Astronomy. 





STEELE’S 
Fourteen Weeks im Philosophy. 





STEELE’S 
Fourteen Weeks mm Chemistry. 


WOOD'S CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY. 


PECKHK’S 


Ganot’s Natural Philosophy. 





Willard’s History of United States. 





Monteith’s Youth's History of United States. 





PORTER’S 


PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 


a 


BROOKFIELD’S COMPOSITION. 
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New Books. Economy. 


STODDARD’S PRIMARY PICTORIAL 

TIC, $0 30. This book of 110 pages 

contains beautiful illustrations with Tables an x- 
ercises on the Fundamental Rules. 


STODDARD’S COMBINATION SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC, $0 80. This book of 380 pages 
is a@ combination of so much of Arithmetic, both 
Mental and Written, as presents in one book for 
common schools a good practical course of instruc- 
tion in this important science at a lower price, and in 
less time than can be had in the two or three books 
generally used. This book begins with the simplest 
presentation of number, and includes all the arith- 
metical principles and their application in the ordi- 
nary business affairs of life. 


TODDARD’S NEW PRACTICAL AR- 
ITHMETIC $1; or Stoddard’s Complete Arith- 
metic (cloth binding) $1 25, These books are in- 
tended to be complete text books for the study of 
Written Arithmetic in high schools and academies. 
They include explanations of Money, Weights and 
Measures, both Metric and Common, Temperature, 
Book-Keepin3, etc. Thesc new combination books 
furnish a full and thorough series of Arithmetic for 
graded schools for $2 10 or $2 25. The Combination 
School Arithmetic will alone ‘serve for District 
Schools ; and for High Schools or Academies, etc., a 
full high course is obtained in Stoddard’s Complete 
Arithmetic, $2 25; Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithme- 
tic, $1 50. New and full Keys to Stoddard’s Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic (price 50 cents) ; and to Stoddard’s 
New Practical and Complete Arithmetics (price $1) 
are now published. 


Bullions’ Common School Grammar, $1 50. 
Contains Sentential Analysis and requires frequent 
drills in Composition. This book is sufficient for 
District Schools, and for Graded Schools is an intro- 
ductory work to Bullion’s Practical Grammar (with 
Analysis) $1. 


_Exercises in Analysis, Parsing and Composi- 
tion (new) $1 50. Having direct reterence tu Bul- 
lions’ two English Grammars. 


Bullions & Morris’ Latin Grammar, $1 50. 
This is a carefully revised edition of Bullions’ Latin 
Grammar, by Prof. C.D. Morris. This Latin Gram- 
mar contains several new and important features, 
and is commended by many good classic teachers as 
“ute best Latin Grammar published in this coun- 

ry. 

Bullions’ Latin Reader, $1 50. Enlarged with 
a variety of Exercises, in the order of the B. & M’s 
Grammar, and with full direct references to it. 


Bullions’ Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat. Diction- 
ary, Containing Syonyms; also, Geographical 
and Proper Names, and distinct marks of the vowel 
quantities. 

Bullions’ & Kendrick’s Greek Grammar, $2. 
Bullions’ Greek Grammar, revised Rev. A. C. Ken- 
drick, D.D., Rochester University, New York. 

Kendrick Greek Exercises, $1. To accompany 
B. & K.’s Greek Grammar, with réferences. 

_Alden’s Science of Government, $150. For 
high schools and colleges, in connection with Amer- 
ican Institutions. 

Alden’s Citizens’ Manual of Government, 
$0 50. For common schools. 

Hooker’s Human Physiology and Hygiene, 
$1 75. ‘‘lhave used the books of various authors 
on the subject of Physiology, but the work of Prof. 
Hooker satisfies me much more fully than any 
other.’’--Pres. Edwards, Normal University, Ill. 5 


Hooker’s First Book in Physiology...... $0 80 
Shaw’s Manual of English Literature.... 2 00 


Shaw’s Specimens of English Literature 2 00 

ing’s Primary History of U.8.238 B: 100 
=} Grammar School History of U. 
cc cbibchbiicupes bunsesalpsosens> 
Lossing’s SJommon School History of U. 


8., 3 , SA mes, Hee 5 
Lossing’s Pictorial History of U. 8. 424p 2 00 

This series of School Histories of the United States, 
by Benson J. Lossing, author of ‘‘ Field. Book of the 
Revolution,’’ etc., etc., ismow completed, and each 
volume is adapted to some claas of pupils. It is the 
result of years of carefullabor on the part of its 
author No pains or expense has been spared in pre- 
paring the — and illustrationn ; and they are now 
submitted to the public in the belief that it is not pos- 
sible to produce a more perfect series of Schoo, His- 
tories, either in literary morit adaptation to the wants 
ofour schools, or the elegance of illustrations. 

Moore’s Elements of Science, $0 75 Con- 
tains 133 Lessons on Animals, Birds, Fishes, Plants, 
Minerals, Colors, Fuels, etc., etc.; also an Introduc- 
— on Object Teaching, and a Glossary of Scientific 

‘erms. 

<3 NOTICE.--The above ar the usual prices; 
copies for examination with a view to introduction, if 
approved, will be sent to teachers and school officers, 
by mail, eons, on receipt of half-price. 

ress 


SHELDON & CO., 
493 and 500 Broadway, N. Y. 
WM. CUNNINGHAM, Agent, 
308 N. 5th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





OFFICE DESKS 


FOR 








DOCTORS, 
MERCHANTS, 


And all other Business and Profces- 
sional Men, and 


SHA TS 


StyleB. RUSTIC PATTERN. Plain or 
aneled. 





STATIONARY BACK. 


CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, 


COURT HOUSES, 
_., LAWNS. 


J. B. MERWIN, 
Pres’t W. P. and §, F, Co.. 


708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








EDUCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


47 fand 49 Greene Street, New York- 


O SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS EVER 
offered to the public have attained so wide 
a circulation or received the approval and en- 
dorsement of so many competent and reliable 
educators, in all parts of the United States, as 
this. 
Among the most prominent’ of their publica- 
tions are the following, viz.: 
The Union Series of Readers. 
Entirely new in matter and illustrations, and re- 
ceived with great favor by the best teachers in 
the country. 
Robinson’s Series of Mathematics. 
Including Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, 
Surveying, ete.; highly commended by all who 
have them in the class-room. 
Kerl’s New Series of Grammars. 
Unsurpassed in simplicity, clearness, research, 
and practical utility. 
Well’s Natural Science. 
Including Philosophy, Chemistry, 
and Science of Common Things. 
Spencerian Copy-Books. 
Simple, Practical, and Beautiful. 
graved and improved. 
Colton’s Geographies, 
Fasquelle’s French Series, 
Woodbury’s German Series, 
Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping, 
Willson’s Histories, 
Webster’s School Dictionaries, (Illustrated), 
Spencerian Steel Pens, 


Geology, 


Newly en- 





NEW BOOKS, 


A Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. 

Arranged to facilitate the Experimental Dem- 
onstration of the facts of the science. 

Robinson’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 

For High Schools and Colleges. 

Kiddle’s New Manual of the Elements of Astronomy. 
Comprising the latest discoveries and theoretic 
views, with directions for the use of the Globes, 
and for studying the Constellations. 

Paradise Lost. 

A School Edition, with explanatory Notes. 

Colton’s Common School Geography. 


Illustrated by numerous Engravyings. Quarto. 


Mark’s First Lessons in Geometry. 
Designed for Primary Classes, and taught ob- 
jectively. ‘ 

The Song Cabinet. 
A New Singing Book"for Schools. 

Teguent's Analysis of the Constitution of the United 

tates. 

A Chart of 52 pages on oneroller. Anexposition 
of the Constitution. Should be in every class- 
room. 

Townsend’s Civil Government. , 
To accompany the ‘‘ Analysis of the Constitu- 
tion.’’? Incloth. 12mo, 336 pages. 

Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Botany. 
An easy introduction to a knowledge of all the 
Common Plants in the United States (east of 
the Mississippi), both wild and cultivated. 
8vo., cloth. Ready December Ist. , 


te _‘Teachers, and all interested, are invited 
to send for our Descriptive Catalogue and Circu- 
lars, and to correspond with us freely. 
Address the Publishers, or 


O. M. BAKER, Gen. Ag’t, 
503 Fourth Street S*+. Louis 





